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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 

Abortion stand 

I too attended the September 16 London 
meeting on abortion and I was rather 
annoyed, though not entirely surprised, 
by Anne Me Shane’s report (‘Dishon¬ 
est attempt to derail pro-choice initiative’, 
September 23). 

Firstly, I do agree with comrade Me 
Shane’s position that a campaign needs 
to be organised now and not wait 
around and see what happens. At the 
same time there are many things which 
irked me about her report, one of them 
being her tendency to carve up the 
speakers according to which group they 
belong to. Funny - she doesn’t refer to 
anyone by name who was independent 
or non-aligned! 

But my main concern and annoyance 
is comrade Me Shane’s argument about 
why these meetings should be open to 
men. Why, oh why, do organisations like 
the CPGB and the Socialist Workers 
Party criticise women-only groups? And 
why are they so contentious? Is it be¬ 
cause these organisations cannot con¬ 
trol them? Answers on a postcard, 
please. There were women in the meet¬ 
ing who supported the position that 
these meetings remain women-only. One 
quite rightly stated that women’s au¬ 
tonomy and women-only spaces are 
disappearing. 

Now, I am in agreement that this cam¬ 
paign should be open to men and have 
the widest support but decision-making 
and control should be in the hands of 
women. I was involved in FAB (Fight 
Alton Bill) in the 80s and many of the 
meetings I can recall were women-only 
(Alton was 1987, not 1981, by the way). 
Not a contentious issue in my area. I am 
concerned that if these meetings are 
open to men they will dominate them and 
women will lose any kind of control. 

Comrade Me Shane also criticises 
Abortion Rights for being women-only 
and for being a Socialist Action front 
with its petty bourgeois feminism. Now, 
if that’s what Abortion Rights have de¬ 
cided upon, then so be it. Why is it petty 
bourgeois and separatist to support a 
women-only forum? For women to be 
able to control and make their own de¬ 
mands is autonomous and not separa¬ 
tist. Maybe the CPGB needs an 
educational on the difference between 
autonomy and separatism? It is rather 
simplistic and myopic to just to see eve¬ 
rything as divided along class lines. As 
a feminist (socialist, not petty bourgeois), 
I believe that patriarchy and capitalism 
are intertwined. But I surely don’t need 
to explain this to the CPGB, do I? Sup¬ 
port for a women-only forum allows 
women to set the agenda. This is not 
class-divisive: it will empower women. 

In the same issue as comrade Me 
Shane’s ‘pro choice’ report you get an 
interview with Respect candidate John 
Bloom, with his reactionary stance on 
abortion. Was the intention to be ironic? 
His use of language such as “personal 
position’’ and “individual conscience” 
is highly subjective and worrying. 
Scratch away at that language and you 
get an anti-abortionist. As a socialist I 
would have fundamental problems with 
backing someone like him. 

Why can’t Respect have the back¬ 
bone to take these issues head-on and 
be seen to defend a woman’s right to 
choose? Stop the bland platitudes and 
show some socialist muscle. I certainly 
think that way you will get some well de¬ 
served respect in the end. 

Louise Whittle 
email 

Conscience 

It is actually not the case that all political 
parties regard abortion as a matter of 
individual conscience. 

The Scottish Socialist Party decided 


at its 2003 conference, after a rather 
heated debate, that it expected its elected 
representatives to vote in accordance 
with party policy on this issue, whatever 
their private views. There is no evidence 
that this lost the SSP catholic votes in 
the Scottish election a few months later. 
Curiously, I believe that the Socialist 
Worker platform in the SSP actually 
backed this proposal - certainly none of 
them spoke against it. 

Pat Gallacher 

Coordinating Committee for the 
Refoundation of the Fourth International 

Reactionary 

Now that John Bloom, the Respect can¬ 
didate in the Hartlepool by-election, has 
made clear Iris own personal opposition 
to abortion on “philosophical, not reli¬ 
gious” grounds, will the Weekly Worker 
be running a similar; personally insulting 
caricature of him in maternity gear that it 
ran about George Galloway earlier? 

I doubt it. After all, it would be seen as 
rather bizarre for you comrades to bad- 
mouth comrade Bloom in this manner, 
given that his political profile is otherwise 
that of the kind of person the CPGB 
would regard as your natural constitu¬ 
ency. That of a one-time Labour left com¬ 
rade, attracted to the Socialist Labour 
Party but repelled by Scargill’s anti-de¬ 
mocratism, and then a stalwart of the 
Socialist Alliance before the advent of 
Respect. Such shrill denunciation of 
comrade Bloom would rightly be re¬ 
garded by many Labour movement ac¬ 
tivists as idiot hysteria, as empty vessels 
making a lot of noise. 

Don’t get me wrong: I profoundly 
disagree with both comrade Bloom and 
comrade Galloway on the question of 
abortion. Lindsey German is wrong also 
to portray this question as a matter of 
individual conscience - it should be a 
matter of obligation for parliamentary 
representatives of Respect or any other 
workers’ organisation to vote for pro¬ 
gressive measures such as women’s 
right to abortion, just as much as it 
should be obligatory for such repre¬ 
sentatives to vote against imperialist 
war. 

However, the two questions are not 
identical in weight - there has always 
been a significant minority of otherwise 
leftwing socialist and communist-in¬ 
clined political people around that have 
misgivings on the question of abortion, 
from misdirected humanitarian, ethical 
or sometimes left-religious standpoints. 

You can either deal with this in a po¬ 
litical maimer, or you can do so by means 
of personal abuse. 1 surmise that your 
appearing to deal with comrade Bloom 
in a political manner, as opposed to the 
personal attacks previously made on 
comrade Galloway, is evidence that in the 
latter case you were guided by reaction¬ 
ary sentiments, related to Galloway’s 
‘second camp anti-imperialism’, that 
have little to do with his views on abor¬ 
tion. 

Ian Donovan 

London 

Open letter 

The CPGB has received an open letter 
from comrades Ian Donovan and Andy 
Hannah, falsely alleging that a regime of 
censorship has been introduced within 
our organisation. 

The two comrades have recently re¬ 
signed from our ranks for reasons that 
have little to do with the politics of the 
CPGB. Comrade Donovan left after a 
bitter dispute with another comrade, 
who has also departed, and a sharply 
expressed difference of views on the 
Provisional Central Committee, of which 
he was an elected member. Comrade 
Hannah resigned in order to devote more 
time to his private life. The ‘censorship’ 
allegations seem to have been made in 
order to cover their retreat. 

The comrades claim that our email dis¬ 
cussion list is being moderated in order 


to suppress critical views from the likes 
of themselves - even though their three 
(unpublished) letters to the Weekly 
Worker and the latest open letter were 
all immediately posted on our internal 
list. 

It is not the policy of the CPGB or 
Weekly Worker to suppress critical 
voices. Neither, however, is it our policy 
to publish submissions which are based 
more on personalised emotion than po¬ 
litical debate, especially when they en¬ 
gage in unfounded and unsubstantiated 
attacks. For that reason, too, we will not 
print their open letter (http://memb- 
ers.aol.coin/HannahandDonovan/). 
Peter Manson 
editor 

Hypocritical 

I find it rather odd that you print, with¬ 
out any critical comment, an article by 
Peter Tatchell that calls for state bans 
against some Jamaican reggae artists 
because of their lyrics, which encourage 
murderous violence against gays (‘Criti¬ 
cising the oppressed’, September 16). 1 
think it reasonable to conclude by the 
lack of criticism of this that you are not 
averse to this approach. 

Yet in the following issue of your pa¬ 
per you carry a large article denouncing 
the call for state bans against fascists, 
using the example of recent events in 
Germany and noting the benefits that 
neo-Nazis have gained from the German 
left’s crippling calls for these bans (‘No 
to bans', September 23). 

I don’t support state bans in either 
context. I think racist/fascist and homo- 
phobic violence should be fought by 
independent working class means, not 
by advocating state bans, which are in¬ 
variably used sooner or later against our 
side in the class struggle. 

But why no criticism for Peter Tatchell 
and Outrage, and yet a fully fledged slag- 
ging-off for the Anti-Nazi League and 
the SWP, using Germany as a stick to 
beat them with? Is it because Tatchell 
was criticising the SWP that you did not 
feel inclined to criticise his call for state 
bans against black reactionaries whose 
bigotry is directed against his commu¬ 
nity? Is this not a little bit opportunist 
and hypocritical of you? 

Brian Miller 
email 

Still waiting 

It is Shaun Tinsley who is trying to 
“have it both ways” with his rather fee¬ 
ble taunts about the size of our organi¬ 
sation (Letters, September 23). 

It is hardly a secret that we have a very 
small organisation - just like the rest of 
the revolutionary left outside the SWP 
(and I’m sure Shaun would agree that, 
measured against the numbers we actu¬ 
ally need for a genuine workers’ party in 
this country, the SWP itself is minuscule). 

The point is, comrade, that the CPGB 
does not present itself as the “fourth 
political party in Britain”, as leading 
SWPers have dubbed Respect. Com¬ 
rades from the SWP have asked us to 
judge Respect not by its commitment to 
principled working class politics, but by 
its ability to become a mass phenom¬ 
enon. I’m sure you recall the coalition’s 
founding conference, where John Rees 
boasted that his comrades had voted 
down “the things we believe in” - open 
borders, abolition of the monarchy, a 
worker’s wage - because the task was to 
reach “the millions out there ... locked 
out of politics”. Apparently, your friends 
in the SWP “voted for what they [the 
millions] want” ( Weeklv Worker January 
29). 

Now, Respect could be making recruits 
hand over fist and the CPGB would still 
be highly critical of the nature of its poli¬ 
tics. However, given that it remains a 
small organisation, cramped and stunted 
like the Socialist Alliance before it by the 
SWP’s slightly unhinged control-freak- 
ery (see the bizarre arrangements for the 


conference on September 30, for exam¬ 
ple), I think it is perfectly legitimate to 
mention that Respect has not made any 
sort of breakthrough on the numbers 
front. 

Of course, the vast bulk of the con¬ 
tent of the CPGB’s criticisms of Respect 
and the SWP has been of their political 
platfonns. I have suggested to comrade 
Tinsley in the past that he engage more 
seriously with these arguments rather 
than moaning on and on either about 
secondary points made in the course of 
these polemics or even that these polem¬ 
ics exist at all. 

Still waiting, comrade. 

Ian Mahoney 
London 

Respect motions 

At the September 27 York Respect 
branch meeting, members resolved to 
support the CPGB motions on ‘Open 
borders’ and ‘For democracy’. 

The CPGB motion ‘Abortion’ was 
believed to be too strongly worded for 
the current stage of Respect’s develop¬ 
ment. An alternative motion was sup¬ 
ported which stated: “Respect will 
oppose any change to legislation to re¬ 
strict access to contraception or abor¬ 
tion, or information on either.” The 
motion on a ‘Worker’s wage’ was again 
agreed with in principle but believed to 
be too divisive at tins stage in Respect’s 
development and voted down. 

Although members supported much 
of the motion on ‘Secularism’, several 
expressed concern about the demand to 
end state subsidies of faith schools. For 
this reason the motion was voted down. 
David Brown 
York 

Support Nader 

Phil Hamilton is really confused about 
the US elections (‘Stopping short’, Sep¬ 
tember 23). It’s David Cobb and the right 
wing of the Green Party USA that is not 
really challenging the Democratic Party; 
they have decided to run a ‘safe state’ 
campaign, which involves not actively 
seeking votes in states where the elec¬ 
tion is going to be close. 

Nader/Camejo, on the other hand, are 
running all-out in every state, and ac¬ 
tually taking on the logic of Tesser- 
evilist’ politics and the Democratic Party 
- ‘the graveyard of social movements’, 
as it’s called by many socialists in the 
United States. Furthermore, the idea 
that the Nader/Camejo campaign is in 
any way, shape or form about “reclaim¬ 
ing the Democrats” would be laughable 
to any person in the US right now. 
You’d have to see the extent of the 
Democratic Party’s attacks on Nader’s 
anti-war, pro-labour ticket to really be¬ 
lieve it. This campaign is, right now, the 
battleground over the future of the left, 
and whether or not we’re going to get 
sucked back into the back pocket of the 
Democrats. 

Finally, you misunderstand and under¬ 
estimate the politics of the campaign. 
Recently, I had a chance to see Peter 
Camejo, Nader’s vice-presidential candi¬ 
date, speak at City College in New York 
City. In Ms comments, Camejo spoke out 
in support of the resistance in Iraq - not 
the sort of thing one hears from those 
trying to push the Democratic Party to 
the left. This is the ticket that socialists 
in the US should be supporting in this 
election. 

Jonah Birch 
email 

Anti-semitism 

I wish to take issue with two points in 
Eddie Ford's article, ‘Revolt of reaction¬ 
aries’ ( Weekly Worker September 23). 

He writes: “It is vital that communists 
in no way endorse any view which 
seeks the ‘revenge’ of the town over 
countryside - or to punish rural work¬ 
ers with job losses.” On the contrary: 


the town should exact ‘revenge’ upon 
the country. He pointed out that 0.28% 
of the population of Britain own 64% 
of the land. It is extremely doubtful that 
any attempt to nationalise the land 
would not be met by a campaign of vio¬ 
lence from the rural bourgeoisie and 
aristocracy. 

To paraplirase Mao, “A revolution is 
not a dinner party ... It is an insurrec¬ 
tion, an act of violence by which one 
class overtlrrows another.” Therefore a 
future socialist republic must be pre¬ 
pared to use maximum physical force 
against the class enemy. 

The second point regards the 
CPGB’s position on abortion and female 
genital mutilation (FGM). I support a 
woman’s right to choose to have or not 
have an abortion and will also support 
any attempt by the state to ban FGM. 
But why has the CPGB said nothing 
about the jewish practice of circumcis¬ 
ing eight-day-old babies? This is a bar¬ 
baric practice that must be subjected to 
a state ban - especially when babies 
have died as a direct result of circumci¬ 
sion. 

Methinks the CPGB has nothing to 
say on tMs matter because you are terri¬ 
fied of being accused of anti-semitism. 

Philip Maguire 

Wolverhampton 

Lumpen 

The attack on Roland Ranee, a comrade 
and friend for many years, by Royston 
Bull is quite amazing (Letters, Septem¬ 
ber 16). Anyone active in anti-Ziomst or 
Palestine solidarity work in the past 20 
years would have had difficulty in not 
coming across Roland. He was editor of 
Return, a magazine of Jewish and non- 
Jewish anti-Zionists, and active in a 
score of campaigns such as that to free 
Samir and Jawad, the two Palestinians 
framed for the bombing of the Israeli 
embassy and the Zionist headquarters, 
Balfour House, in London. 

Indeed, strange as it might seem, I 
don’t seem to have come across the 
name of Royston Bull before in connec¬ 
tion with Palestine. There are only two 
possible explanations. Either Mr Bull has 
never lifted a finger to become involved 
in solidarity work with the Palestinians 
and prefers to use the issue as a stick to 
berate others; or it is because of some 
variant of the world Jewish conspiracy. 
I leave it to your readers to judge. 

What is astounding is not the anti¬ 
semitism (and homophobia) of Mi' Bull, 
which can be found among the more 
lumpen and conspiratorial sections of 
society, but how such a creature could 
have risen to a position of influence within 
the Socialist Labour Party. For this 
Arthur Scargill owes us all an explana¬ 
tion. 

TonyGreenstein 

Brighton 

Into the sea 

In reply to Charlie Pottins and Roland 
Ranee, the issue is about political under¬ 
standing, not boasts about who does 
what or grotesque distortions about who 
did what (Letters, September 23). 

Millions on the ‘left’ - Jews and oth¬ 
ers - claim to be “anti-Ziomst” or even 
for a “unitary secular state covering the 
entire 1945 land of Palestine” without be¬ 
ing at all prepared to denounce the 
“founding of a home for Jews in the 
Middle East” as one of the foulest acts 
of imperialist hypocrisy ever, and cer¬ 
tainly as the most endlessly poisonous 
colomsation of all time. 

Currently, that western imperialist 
stunt to aclneve a militarised toehold per¬ 
manently in the Middle East which ‘no 
one can object to’ on grounds of colo¬ 
nialism, ethnic cleansing, etc is provid¬ 
ing the American empire with just the 
sort of perpetual provocation and un¬ 
beatable armed back-up that it needs to 
keep its planned warmongering offen¬ 
sive in the region on the boil. 
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Respect 

squeezed 


Without returning to these sick post¬ 
war decisions - precisely those backed 
by Stalinism along with all the rest of the 
revisionist theoretical imbecilities with 
which the world communist movement 
was destroyed - and reversing them, 
then nothing but a joke ‘Palestinian re¬ 
turn’ can come about, such as that con¬ 
tained in the evil fraud called ‘the 
two-state solution’. 

Utopian make-believe can pretend 
that one day the Jews will accept the 
dismantling of ‘Israel’ for Ranee’s "uni¬ 
tary, democratic, and secular Palestine” 
and happily budge up, ‘supporting Pal¬ 
estinian return’ to their entire 1945 po¬ 
sitions and post-colonial expectations; 
but the reality of the modem Zionist- 
imperialist juggernaut and its whole 
history proves this will never happen 
without war. But the prospect of end¬ 
less Middle East wannongering is here 
already, relentlessly worsening, as the 
paranoid American empire’s economic 
crisis deepens. 

In this uncontrollable-war perspective, 
the only serious anti-imperialist position 
is to be for the west’s defeat, including 
driving this rotten Zionist stunt into the 
sea. Lying abuse about “Jew-hating big¬ 
ots” won’t alter this political understand¬ 
ing. Monstrous personal insults about 
“deranged”, “brown-red murky waters”, 
"neo-Stalinism” and the like only betray 
ignorance of the weekly output for 25 
years of the Economic and Philosophic 
Science Review, and the intemperate 
immaturity of the slandering. 

The actual history of Healy’s Work¬ 
ers Revolutionary Party tells a different 
story from Pottins’ wretched cover-up. 
Six years before its collapse in a rape, 
embezzlement and brutality scandal, 
Healy had to call a special, ‘timeless’ 
congress in 1979 to quell a long-stand¬ 
ing revolt against the increasingly shal¬ 
low and opportunist political 
degeneracy, linked to Healy’s personal 
corruption which was finally exposed in 
1985 by his own complicit inner-party 
circles when the rottenness had self- 
destructed into bankruptcy. 

Two Workers Press journalists were at 
the heart of that revolt, increasingly chal¬ 
lenging Healy’s growing opportunism 
over the betrayal of the Portuguese revo¬ 
lution; backing Saddam Hussein; con¬ 
doning the massacre of the Iraqi 
Communist Party; downplaying the 
‘winter of discontent’; welcoming 
Khomeini’s stealing of the Iranian revo¬ 
lution; and so forth. 

The 1979 special congress crushed 
the revolt and throughout it not one of 
the ‘heroes’ of the 1985 party-corrup¬ 
tion showdown dared to utter a peep 
against Healy’s degeneracy, Banda in¬ 
cluded, all loyally backing that growing 
political backwardness to the end. And 
Pottins? 

Royston Bull 
Manchester 

Tweaking Marx 

Karl Carlile writes that “Marxism fonns 
part of the problem. Its contradictions 
and limitations must be transcended ... 
What is needed is a re-examination, re- 
evaluation and development of the 
thought and politics of Marx from a com¬ 
munist perspective. This means the tran¬ 
scendence of Marx, so that a more 
comprehensive revolutionary commu¬ 
nist theory and politics is established” 
(Letters, September 23). 

Perhaps, Karl, you would care to 
spell out what tweaking Marxist 
theory requires, for so far all reform¬ 
ists who have rewritten Marxism have 
subsequently refuted the basic 
premise that there are only two funda¬ 
mental social classes in capitalist so¬ 
ciety; that the means of production can 
either be private or collectivised; and 
that the historical interest of the work¬ 
ing class, as the only social class, lies 
in seizing state power in order to af¬ 
fect this transfer of ownership. 

Please inform us of your revisionist 
revelations. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 


R espect members travelled from all 
over the country to support the 
unity coalition’s campaign in the 
September 30 Hartlepool by-election. 
The town centre campaign office saw a 
steady flow of volunteers, particularly at 
weekends. 

There was a real sense of commitment 
to the Respect project among the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party members that I talked 
to - although one comrade noted the 
irony of having joined the party at the 
peak of the class struggle in the Thatcher 
era confidently expecting an imminent 
revolution, only to find himself politely 
canvassing householders in middle 
class neighbourhoods 20 years later. 

The Hartlepool branch of Respect is 
essentially a continuation of the previ¬ 
ous Socialist Alliance branch, which, 
unlike those in many areas, has met regu¬ 
larly and takes political education seri¬ 
ously. No single political group is 
dominant, leading to a non-sectarian and 
cooperative approach among its mem¬ 
bers who have played a leading role in 
progressive local campaigns, such as the 
fight to save the town’s university hos¬ 
pital from potential closure under a 
health authority strategic review. 

Despite throwing money at the cam¬ 
paign, including paying local fanners to 
display placards in fields along the main 
routes into Hartlepool, the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats alienated many potential voters due 
to the middle class prejudices displayed 
on candidate Jody Dunn’s website cam¬ 
paign diary. Her account of canvassing 
in one street where “everyone we met 
was either chunk, flanked by an angry 
dog or undressed” was manna from 
heaven for Labour, which took great 
pleasure in producing leaflets quoting 
these words. 

New Labour's campaign relied prima¬ 
rily on their candidate’s local roots, 
which was continually emphasised to 
counter the feeling that the previous 
MP, Peter Mandelson, took little inter¬ 
est in the town. Staggeringly, Iain 
Wright, a 32-year old local councillor 
and accountant, refused to answer any 
questions about his views on the ‘war 
on terror’ and the occupation of Iraq, 
describing these issues as “irrelevant” 
- as if he were seeking election to a par¬ 
ish council rather than a national par¬ 
liament. Fortunately for Wright, interest 
in the war as an electoral issue was not 
high here and Respect’s success in 
establishing a base of support among 
muslim communities is not a major fac¬ 
tor in Hartlepool, where the ethnic mi¬ 
nority population is only 0.7%. 

In the run-up to polling Respect can¬ 
vassers reported that the Labour vote 
seemed a lot firmer than had been ex¬ 
pected. Although many people express 
their unhappiness with aspects of the 
New Labour government, the level of 
disillusionment does not appear to have 
reached the point where they are willing 
to break with generations of loyalty to 
the party. 

Unity coalition candidate John 
Bloom’s local credentials were as strong 
as Wright’s and he was widely recog¬ 
nised for his leading role in the hospital 
campaign. Voters who were aware of it 
were impressed by comrade Bloom’s 
pledge to take only a worker’s wage if 
elected as their representative. 

However, the potential impact of Re¬ 
spect’s alternative prospectus may have 
been limited by the proliferation of small 
parties and independents contesting this 
election, each claiming to offer a new 
alternative. The high profile of the seat’s 
former occupant and the proximity of the 
next general election led to a 14-strong 
field of candidates. In addition to the 
three major parties and Respect, voters 


could choose from the Socialist Labour 
Party and the Greens from the left, the 
United Kingdom Independence Party, 
the National Front and the English 
Democrats from the right, plus an array 
of single-issue and crank candidates. 
The sheer volume of leaflets being 
pushed through doors and canvassers 
with clipboards seem to have led to elec¬ 
tion fatigue in a town that had a below- 
average turnout in 200 l’s electoral 
participation nadir • 

Steve Cooke 



John Bloom: local credentials 


Respect annual conference 

Saturday October 30, Sunday October 31, 

Camden Centre, Camden Town Hall, Judd Street, London WC1. 

One delegate per 10 members. Deadline for registration of delegates: Monday Oc¬ 
tober 25. Outgoing executive council members have voting and speaking rights. 
Resolutions and amendments: from executive, EC members, local meetings or not 
less than 20 paid up members. Closing date for resolutions: Monday October 11. 
Closing date for amendments: Wednesday October 27. Election of EC by voting 
between slates. Initial slates to be submitted by Monday October 11. Alternative 
slates by Wednesday October 27. 

Respect members can attend as observers - first come, first served. Delegates: £20; 
observers: £10. 020 7170 4030/4031; office@respectcoalition.org 

Pre-conference meetings 


Bristol: Sunday October 3, 2pm, St 
Werburghs Community Centre, Horley 
Rd (off Mina Road, near M32, St Pauls 
junction). 

Wales: Sunday October 3, 12noon, Star 
Centre, Splott Road, Splott, Cardiff. 
Brent and Harrow: Sunday October 3, 
3pm, St Josephs Social Club, opposite 
Wembley Conference Centre. 
Islington: Monday October 4, 7.30pm, 
Whittington Community Centre, 
Yerbury Road. 

Barnet and Camden: Monday October 

4, 7.30pm, Castlehaven Community As¬ 
sociation (access through Hawley 
Street, off Chalk Fann Road). 

Swindon: Monday October 4, 7:30 pm, 
conference room, Churchfield School, 
Salcombe Grove, SN3. 
Nottingham/Newark: Monday October 
4,7.30pm, International Community Cen¬ 
tre, Mansfield Road. 

Leicester: Monday October 4, 8pm, St 
Peters Community Centre, St Peters 
Road (comer of Gopsall Street). 

South West London, Ealing and Hilling- 
don: Monday October 4, 7.30pm, 
Southall Community Centre, 20 Merrick 
Road, Southall (opposite Sunrise Radio). 
London West Central: Tuesday Octo¬ 
ber 5, 7.30pm, Paddington Arts Centre, 
Woodfield Road 

Burnley: Tuesday October 5, 7.30pm, 
Red Triangle Cafe, 160 St James Street. 

Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Walsall, 
Stoke and Worcester: Tuesday Octo¬ 
ber 5, 7.30pm, Carrs Lane Church Cen¬ 
tre. 

Gloucester: Tuesday October 5,7pm, St 
Mary de Crypt School Room, Southgate 
Street. 

Croydon and Sutton: Tuesday October 

5, 7.30pnr, Kliana Khazana Cafe (previ¬ 
ously the Spice Cafe), Surrey Street, 
Croydon. 

Southampton: Tuesday October 5, 
7.30pm, City Parish Hall, Brintons Road, 
St Mary’s. 

Somerset: Wednesday October 6, 
7.30pm, Albemarle Centre, Albermarle 
Road, Taunton. 

Portsmouth: Wednesday October 6, 
8pm, Fratton Community Centre, Trafal¬ 
gar Place (off Clive Road), Fratton. 
Aylesbury: Wednesday October 6, 
7.30pm, Kings Head, Market Square. 
North Manchester: Wednesday Octo¬ 
ber 6, 7.30pm, Saffron Restaurant, 
Cheetham Hill Road. 

High Peak: Thursday October 7, 8pm, 


Council Chamber, New Mills Town Hall. 
Brighton: Thursday October 7, 7.30pm, 
Brighthelm Centre, Queens Road. 
Oxford and Milton Keynes: Thursday 
October 7,7.30pm, Court Room, Oxford 
Town Hall, St Aldates. 

Leeds and Calderdale: Thursday Octo¬ 
ber 7, 7pm, lecture room 19, Michael 
Sadler Building, Leeds University. 
Pendle/Nelson/Colne/Rossendale: 
Thursday October 7, 7.30pm, Nelson li¬ 
brary. 

Wakefield: Thursday October 7,7pm, St 
Michael’s Church Hall, Westgate. 
Scarborough: Thursday October 7, 
6.30pm, upstairs room, Pickwick Inn, 
Huntriss Row. 

Newcastle/Durham/Sunderland/Ber¬ 
wick: Thursday October 7, 7.30pm, 
Royal Station Hotel. 

Huddersfield and Dewsbury: Thursday 
October 7, 7.30pm, Huddersfield Town 
I [all. 

(Amendment meeting: Thursday Octo¬ 
ber 21, 7.30pm, Huddersfield Town Hall.) 
Hackney: Friday October 8, 7.30pm, 
Abney Hall, Stoke Newington Church 
Street. 

Kent: Saturday October 9, 5.30pm, 
Horsebridge Arts and Community Cen¬ 
tre, Sea Street, Whitstable. 

Telford: Saturday October 9, 3pm, 
Belmont Hall, Wellington. 

Tower Hamlets: Sunday October 10, 
2pm, Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial Street, 
London El. 

Sheffield/Bar nsley/Doneaster/ 
Rotherham/Scunthorpe: Sunday Octo¬ 
ber 10,7pm, St Matthews Centre, Carver 
Street, Sheffield. 

Enfield and Haringey: Tuesday October 
12, 7.30pm, West Indian Community 
Centre, Clarendon Road, London N8. 
Preston/Blackpool/Blackburn/Lan- 
caster/Carlisle/Whitehaven: Tuesday 
October 12,7pm, Unity Community Cen¬ 
tre, Shepherd Street (off Church Street), 
Preston. 

Chesterfield and North Derbyshire: 

Wednesday October 13, 7.30pm, As¬ 
sembly Rooms, Market Halls, Chester¬ 
field. 

Norwich and Lowestoft: Wednesday 
October 13,7.30pm, Russell Street Cen¬ 
tre, Russell Street, near Dereham Road, 
Norwich. 

Southend: Tuesday October 19,7.30pnr, 
Railway Hotel, Clifftown Road. 
Waltham Forest: Thursday October 21, 
7.30pm, Harmony Hall, Truro Road. 


ACTION 

London Communist 
Forums 

Sunday October 3, 5pm - ‘Historical 
illusions and ideological appeals’, 
using Istvan Meszaros’s The power 
of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday October 10, 6pm - ‘For a 
woman’s right to choose’. Speakers: 
Anne Me Shane (CPGB) and Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group (invited). 

Diorama Arts Centre, 34 Osnaburgh 
Street, London NW1 (nearest tubes: 
Regents Park, Great Portland Street). 

NCADC 

National Coalition of Anti-Deporta¬ 
tion Campaigns national meeting - 
Saturday October 2,12 noon to 5pm, 
ARC, 60 Dovecote Street, Stockton 
on Tees. 

0121554 6947; ncadc@nc-adc.org.uk 

Social for Iraq 

To raise funds for progressive radio 
station. Saturday October 2, 7pm, 
Basil Jellicoe Hall, Drummond Cres¬ 
cent, Somerstown, London NW1. 
houzan73@yahoo.co.uk; 07956 
883001. 

London Labour Left 

Conference report-back, Monday 
October 4,7.30pm, Conway Hall, Red 
Lion Square. Speakers: Ann Black, 
Christine Shawcroft, Pete Willsman. 

Bring troops home 

Public meeting, Monday October 4, 

7.30pm, Epicentre, 41 West Street, 
Leytonstone, London Ell. Speakers: 
George Galloway, Respect MP; Sait 
Akgul, Kurdish activist; Rose Gen¬ 
tle, mother of soldier killed in Iraq. 
Organised by Waltham Forest Re¬ 
spect: 07932 573640. 

Communications 

rights 

Four days of discussion, practical col¬ 
laboration and media-making, Thurs¬ 
day October 14-Simday October 17, 
Camden Centre, Judd Street, Kings 
Cross, London WC1. Taking place 
alongside European Social Forum 
and including Indymedia centre to fa¬ 
cilitate the DIY reporting of ESF. 
Organised by Media Culture and 
Communications Rights Network: 
info@efcr2004.net 

Marxism and 
education 

Day seminar, Tuesday October 19, 
9am to 5pm, Nunn Hall, University of 
London Institute of Education, 20 
Bedford Way, London WC1. 

Entrance free. To reserve a place, con¬ 
tact Glenn Rikowski: Rikowskigr- 
@aol.com 

Defend Council 
Housing 

National conference, Friday October 
29. Registration: 10.30am, TUC, Con¬ 
gress House, London WC1 (nearest 
tube: Tottenham Court Road). Ten¬ 
ants: £5; councillors, trade unions, 
etc: £12. 

PO Box 33519, London E8 4XW; 020 
7987 9989; info@defendcouncilho- 
using.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Demo¬ 
cratic Group, email rdgroup@ya- 
hoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going. Put our Party’s name 
and address, together with the 
amountyou wish to leave, in your will. 

If you need further help, do not hesi¬ 
tate to contact us. 
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Socialist Party USA 
websites 

Overcoming 

division 

A s if the US presidential elections were not depressing enough, there 
are at least six candidates to the left of the Republicans and Demo¬ 
crats. Matters are not helped by having four campaigns standing for 
independent working class politics. The problem for communists and revolu¬ 
tionary socialists is not merely choosing which campaign to support, but de¬ 
termining who offers the best path out of the sect ghetto. 

The Socialist Party USA seems a good place to begin, possessing a 100- 
year-long pedigree of campaigning for democratic socialism (www.sp-usa.org). 
Unfortunately the first logical port of call (‘About us’) does not make clear 
where the party stands. Featuring instead an account of the party’s fractious 
history, it gives an impression that the party is one of faction fights rather than 
socialist struggle, and would have been better used in conjunction with a 
general statement of principles. The ‘News/info’ section helps fill some of the 
gaps, linking to The Socialist (the party’s occasional journal), a few party state¬ 
ments and a three-year-old cache of press releases (incredibly nothing about 
September 11, let alone the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq has been archived). 

Far more useful are the downloads available from the literature section. Its 
statement of principles, ‘Socialism as radical democracy’, should really be the 
first thing viewers see when visiting this site. In one fell swoop it answers the 
questions and objections most leftists will be familiar with concerning the na¬ 
ture of socialism, while setting out a socialist strategy built around an under¬ 
standing of extreme democracy. The main problem with the document is that 
not enough emphasis is placed on class struggle - a weakness which does 
not make clear that working class interests and the fight for consistent de¬ 
mocracy are identical. Still, the more economistically inclined amongst us could 
do worse than give it a critical look. 

www.votesocialist.org is the campaign site for comrades Walt Brown and 
Mary Alice Herbert, the SP’s presidential and vice-presidential nominees, and 
overall it serves as a better introduction than the party’s online home. The 
platform’s preamble is uncontroversial enough, but once again the two words, 
‘class’ and ‘struggle’, are missing. For example, its ‘Labour’ section begins 
with: “The Socialist Party stands for worker control of all industry through 
the democratic organisation of the workplace” and makes a series of pledges 
supporting union drives, militant action, etc, but does not state that socialism 
is an outcome of the working class organising collectively to pursue its inter¬ 
ests in the class struggle. Perhaps I am being too harsh, because the implica¬ 
tion is there. Class struggle may not be spelt out, but the platform remains 
more radical than the electoralist fare offered by Respect and the Scottish 
Socialist Party on this side of the pond. 

The main problem with this site is the lack of material about comrades Brown 
and Herbert themselves. Viewers are invited to the “official campaign site”, 
but the link turns out to be blind. If this was not bad enough, another link to 
an interview of comrade Herbert turns up a (non-affiliated) page with bad con¬ 
nections of its own. If the web team have not got enough time to set up a 
dedicated site, adding a couple of biographies could partially make up for this 
shortcoming. 

Of a number of SP platfonns the Debs Tendency (www.debstendency.org) 
will be of most interest to communists. ‘About us’ is the introduction letter 
announcing the platfonn’s fonnation. It identifies a number of problems hin¬ 
dering the party’s work (those hardy leftist perennials of introversion, revolv¬ 
ing-door membership, and a semi-pennanent core of leaders ), but argues for 
partyist solutions. Building on ‘Socialism as radical democracy’, ‘Points of 
unity’ locates “the primary task of the DT is the development of the SP as a 
revolutionary democratic socialist political party of the working class”. The 
points in all essentials are a restatement of basic Marxist principles concern¬ 
ing class, class stiuggle, the revolutionary party and extreme democracy. There 
is also an appeal to the disparate ranks of the fragmented US left, arguing that 
a unified multi-tendency party is the most able to pursue the class struggle. 

Finally, the DT’s Appeal to Reason (www.appealtoreason.org) is worthy 
of mention. Though only one issue old, its debut sets a high standard in both 
design and writing. Obviously, as the first edition of a factional journal, it 
prioritises party news and the DT itself, but Martin Schreader notes in his 
editorial that it must also turn outwards to recruit people to the party. If the DT 
comrades manage this, it has every chance of becoming a major asset to both 
the presidential campaign and the party • 

Phil Hamilton 



Emphasising 

democracy 

What kind of party does the working class require in 2004,70 years 
after the death of VI Lenin? In this article, based on his speech to 
the CPGB’s Communist University in August, Hillei Ticktin looks 
at the lessons for today of Lenin’s What is to be done? 



L enin produced What is to be done? 
the year before the split between 
the Bolsheviks and the Menshe¬ 
viks took place in 1903. The split seemed 
to be based on what he wrote in 1902 on 
the conception of the party, but that does 
not mean that Lenin expected the split 
to occur. Indeed he was surprised and 
upset. So, in this context, we have to 
understand the book as part of a proc¬ 
ess, since the result of the split - a sepa¬ 
rate, independent party of a new kind - 
was something Lenin did not know was 
about to come into being. 

It is absolutely crucial to understand 
that Lenin was trying to adapt the party 
to the particular conditions of Russia. In 
1917, when Trotsky was negotiating with 
Lenin to join the party, he actually called 
on Lenin to stop being such a ‘Russian 
isolationist’. What he meant by that is 
not that Lenin believed in socialism in 
one country, which he did not ( no Marx¬ 
ist possibly could have at that time). It 
was simply that, even though he was in 
Switzerland, he was concentrating al¬ 
most entirely on how to take power in 
Russia, which clearly was not true of 
Trotsky and many others. Trotsky, in my 
view, had a much more profound under¬ 
standing of the nature of political 
economy and the nature of Russian his¬ 
tory. But his understanding of politics 
was much more limited. Power was what 
Lenin focused on. 

The strength of that position was 
twofold. Firstly, he could base the for¬ 
mation of the party on the peculiar, par¬ 
ticular conditions of the Russian empire 
itself, since, of course, taking power in 
any part of the world must depend on 
the particular conditions. Secondly, he 
did not end up with the sort of deforma¬ 
tions which occurred in the SPD in Ger¬ 
many. Because of Lenin’s conclusions 
about the type of party necessary, such 
elements which were incorporated in the 
SPD were automatically excluded from 
the Leninist party I do not think Lenin 
understood what he was doing at the 
tune, because after all he regarded Kaut- 
sky as the pope of Marxism just as much 
as anybody else. But it had that unin¬ 
tended effect. The upshot was the for¬ 
mation of the Bolshevik Party. 

Lenin concentrated on the need to take 
power, the local conditions and the in¬ 
teraction between the two. What were 
the specific conditions? 

The first problem was that the prole¬ 
tariat was largely illiterate, so that Iskra 
could not have been read by them even 
if it had been written in an intelligible way. 
Iskra was certainly not the product of a 
mass party: one column after another, no 
illustrations, hardly any headlines, just 
tracts. Obviously Iskra was for intellec¬ 
tuals and I doubt whether very many 
people, even those who had been to an 
educational institution, could understand 
it. The RSDLP, therefore, was an organi¬ 
sation which was certainly in the first 
instance based on intellectuals - which 
you would expect to be the case, be¬ 
cause after all it was only in the 1880s 
and 1890s, as Lenin mentions in the 
book, that the working class was com¬ 
ing onto the scene and beginning to act. 
There was a small intelligentsia, but 


Hillei Ticktin: mass vanguard party 


growing in numbers and increasingly 
radical. The total number of students in 
the Russian empire in 1900 was about 
20,000 and most would have been left- 
wing. It was to be expected that a rising 
middle class, which was itself being vic¬ 
timised, would be against the system. 

The fact that the proletariat was illiter¬ 
ate meant that the party would relate in 
the first instance to the intelligentsia. 
The problem for Lenin was that he had 
to reject the kind of despair that led to 
the immediate demand for action com¬ 
ing from the intelligentsia, who did not 
understand the importance of going to 
the working class, working with them 
and assisting them to take power. Lenin 
was opposed to the whole idea of short 
cuts and stood firm against that section 
of the intelligentsia that went in for as¬ 
sassinations - in effect a variety of anar¬ 
chism. Lenin argued that it was the duty 
of the pally to bring socialist theory to 
the working class and not act independ¬ 
ently of it. In this he was single-minded. 

The second problem was that Russia 
was an autocracy: a very special kind of 
fonnation, a police state in which the tsar 
was the fount of all power. Even when 
the various dumas were introduced, the 
concessions were extremely limited. It 
was a system of its own kind. Plekhanov 
and Trotsky, I think correctly, called it 
‘semi-Asiatic’. Trotsky describes in his 
book 1905 how the surplus product was 
extracted from a very poor peasantry by 
a centralised bureaucratic apparatus. 
That was exactly the way the system ran, 
although, unlike the standard Asiatic 
mode of production, the purpose was 
military. 

A system of this kind, although far 
from the same as what came into exist¬ 
ence under Stalin, is conducive to the use 
of a secret police, which was so impor¬ 
tant in Russia in tenns of control and far 
more powerful than they would have 
been in similar states in the west. Rus¬ 
sian orthodox priests reported confes¬ 
sions to the state, for example. It was 
Nicholas II who effectively founded the 
modem form of the secret police in pre¬ 
revolutionary Russia, the Okhrana. In 
What is to be done? the secret police is 
continually mentioned from page one to 
the end, because, as Lenin stressed, the 


party could not operate without means 
of dealing with the secret police. 

Quite simply the party had to be un¬ 
derground - in contrast to the SPD. If it 
was to succeed, it would have to be or¬ 
ganised on a cell basis with a central 
apparatus which was largely autono¬ 
mous. Of course, that is not democratic, 
but, whatever the theory, reality dictated 
centralisation, combined with a high 
level of local autonomy. There could be 
no other way. A central apparatus was 
essential to maintain continuity and di¬ 
rection, yet members were constantly 
being arrested, which meant that the lo¬ 
cal branches could not contact the cen¬ 
tre. 

These, then, were the circumstances 
when Lenin wrote What is to be done? 
But Lenin’s view of the type of party that 
was needed was not written in stone. By 
1917 it is very, very different. By Octo¬ 
ber 1917 there are 350,000 members. It is 
no longer a simple vanguard party but a 
mass party, with the support of a sub¬ 
stantial proportion of the working class. 
Undoubtedly the Bolshevik Party did 
therefore represent the working class. It 
was different in other ways too: it was 
democratic - compared to the Bolsheviks, 
the Labour Party was a totalitarian party 
at that time. 

One example. After the Bolsheviks 
seized power, the question came up as 
to whether they should end the war or 
not. The discussion raged for about 
three months - there was no question of 
Lenin imposing his will. There were a 
substantial number of factions, compris¬ 
ing principally Lenin’s faction, that of 
Bukharin, Preobrazhensky and a whole 
series of other well known Bolsheviks, 
and Trotsky’s group. For there to be 
such a genuine discussion, which lasted 
so long in the middle of a war, one has to 
say it was a highly democratic party. In 
fact from 1917 to 1921 at every congress 
there was an opposition, an official op¬ 
position given the time it needed to put 
across its platform. 

The point is that Lenin’s conception 
of the party changed over time - in fact it 
changed a number of times. In effect, it 
changed after 1921 too, and for the 
worse, when Lenin banned factions. So 
the Bolshevik Party had evolved by 
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VI Lenin: ‘Proposed slogans he did not believe’ 


1921-22 into an instrument in the hands 
of Lenin which could be moulded as re¬ 
quired. I am sure that, had he lived, 
things would have evolved quite differ¬ 
ently. For Lenin, the party was an instru¬ 
ment which was only there in order to 
facilitate the taking of power with the aim 
of introducing socialism. One had to 
accept the fonns which could work. The 
party was a particular tool to take power, 
but he did not fetishise it. 

Above all Lenin was political, which 
meant he was always looking at ways of 
getting through to the masses, organis¬ 
ing them and shaping them into a fonn 
which could overthrow the system. In 
doing so he sometimes brought up slo¬ 
gans with which I thoroughly disagree 
(and I am sure he disagreed with them 
himself, given his own actions), that he 
thought would appeal to the masses. For 
example, the call for the right of nations 
to self-detennination. There is a national 
question and it has to be solved, but why 
did he not bring class into it? Flowever, 
his practice was very different. He in¬ 
vaded the Ukraine. There was no right 
of the Ukraine to self-detennination. So 
he was using the slogan to get through 
to the national minorities in Russia, who 
were, of course, oppressed and he 
thought it would be a slogan which they 
could accept and understand. It is not 
that he did not recognise the national 
question. Clearly he did. But he was pre¬ 
pared to use slogans which, as far as 1 
can see, simply did not reflect a Marxist 
viewpoint, or even his own viewpoint. 

1 think the same is true of the ‘dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and the peas¬ 
antry’. That is a practical as well as 
theoretical muddle of the worst kind. 
Such a fonn of rule is impossible. But his 
aim was to get through to the peasantry. 
Whether he succeeded or not is another 
question, but that is the way he con¬ 
ducted politics. He fashioned a party 
which could take power, but throughout 
he remained dedicated to taking power 
in the name of the working class as part 
of the world revolution. The party was 
simply a necessary and flexible instru¬ 
ment, just as some slogans were. Lenin 
fashioned a party around himself which 
he could control. 

To go back to What is to be done?, 
one of the words Lenin uses extensively 
is translated as “amateurishness”. He 
gives examples of how students organ¬ 
ised and made contact with workers, but 
then within a few months the secret po¬ 
lice would come along and take them all 
away, and that was the end of the group. 
What was the point of that? As Lenin 
saw it, it was essential to have the nec¬ 
essary forms to operate. The actual word 
Lenin uses is only partly represented in 
the word ‘amateurishness’. What it 
means is an isolated artisan or 
handicraftsman. What Lenin is saying 
is that, unlike them, we have to have 
something that is capable of fighting the 
state. 

We need to clarify another concept. 
The concept of the working class is not 
the same thing as the existence of work¬ 
ers - Marx makes this very clear in a 
number of places. Only when there is a 
collectivity can a working class be said 
to exist. Under capitalism there is a po¬ 
tential for such a class. Marx actually 
argues that at the point where the work¬ 
ers become a class the society dissolves. 
In other words the task of the left is to 
make the workers into a class so that 
they can seize power. 

Though Lenin does not use this lan¬ 
guage, it is clear that this is what he is 
actually talking about. The working 
class does not just include employed 
workers. It represents the unity of work 
and non-work time, the man and his wife 

- in fact the family. It is the totality of the 
workforce: both those who are employed 
and those who constitute the reserve 
army of labour. Lenin’s point is that for 
the workers to become a class requires a 
party. 

This is one of the six central points 
made by Lenin in What is to be done? 

- the need for a vanguard party, in op¬ 
position to the concept of spontaneous 
action by the working class (and also 


in opposition to the idea of a representa¬ 
tive mass party). Secondly, he makes the 
point that party discipline is the disci¬ 
pline of the factory - imposed at that 
stage by the nature of the party and the 
class’s requirements. Thirdly, theory is 
given by the intellectuals to the party. 
Marxist theory can only be developed 
by those who are intellectuals and they 
originally come from the bourgeoisie 
itself, although over time they can re¬ 
cruit people from the working class. 
Fourthly, trade unionism is necessarily 
bourgeois and consequently only able 
to make gains within capitalism itself. 
So Lenin rejects syndicalism and what 
we call today ‘rank and filism’. Fifthly, 
members of the party must become pro¬ 
fessional revolutionaries, dedicating 
their lives to the cause and therefore 
subjecting themselves to revolutionary 
discipline. Sixthly, democratic central¬ 
ism is the fonn in which there is discus¬ 
sion in the party. 

Now the one issue which caused the 
most debate, as it were, is the question 
of discipline - that it should be factory 
discipline. Trotsky immediately opposed 
it, pointing out that what was needed 
was .se/jAliscipline, which I think is ob¬ 
vious. Why Lenin wrote this I have no 
idea, but to me it is clearly a mistake. A 
party where all discipline came from 
above would not work. What is required 
is self-discipline in relation to the party 
as a whole. As Trotsky pointed out in 
1904, the party was a dictatorship which 
amounted to the dictatorship of Lenin. 

It is unfortunate that much of the left 
still looks to this form of the party, which 
was originally fonnulated in 1902, and 
which, as I have pointed out, Lenin him¬ 
self abandoned. The result is really that 
much of the left is looking to the fonn of 
a party as it evolved into early Stalinism: 
that is to say, after Lenin had removed 
factions and there was no further democ¬ 
racy whatsoever after 1921. 

It will be a very different party that is 
required today, as compared to what 
Lenin was talking about then. Clearly 
today the majority of the population has 
to be persuaded of socialism, has to be 
persuaded that there is an alternative 
system. It seems to me that Lenin was 
right that a vanguard party is required, 
but one that is closer to the party of 
April-August 1917 or January 1918. That 


is to say, in bourgeois democracies the 
vanguard party of the proletariat must 
be a mass party, to provide it with the 
necessary organisation and allow it to 
free itself as a proletariat. It needs a 
central organisation which can deal with 
attempts to dismpt, sabotage and under¬ 
mine it. 

The stronger the party becomes, the 
more important such a role. But we do 
not have the experience of a mass Marx¬ 
ist party to test: to see whether it could 
maintain democracy while maintaining 
its vanguard role. 

The concept of democratic centralism, 
by the way, did not elicit very much op¬ 
position at the time. All the people in¬ 
volved in Iskra accepted the need for a 
centralised organisation - it was some¬ 
thing everybody agreed on. The ques¬ 
tion of centralisation was not an issue, 
but it is obvious that in an underground 
party there cannot be much democracy. 
However, in an ‘above ground’ party we 
will have to argue, and we will argue, that 
there is as much democracy as is con¬ 
sistent with capitalism. 

The problem we have is that capital¬ 
ism is itself undemocratic and that any 
party must reflect the lack of democracy 
in our society - ie, people come from dif¬ 
ferent backgrounds, have different lev¬ 
els of income, different levels of 
education, different levels of ability to 
express themselves and so on: all that 
will reflect itself in the party. While there 
is no way around this, it is important to 
be aware of it and to take the necessary 
measures - as it will be to deal with infil¬ 
tration by state agents. Democracy 
should not be regarded as a fetish, but 
nonetheless, given the lack of it on the 
left, it is quite obvious that one would 
have to emphasise democracy to a much 
greater degree than Lenin did in What is 
to be done? 

Of course Marxists seek to go beyond 
democracy, which presupposes the ex¬ 
istence of a state. But, to use the term in 
its loose sense - the involvement of eve¬ 
ryone in decision-making - a democracy 
depends on much more than regular dis¬ 
cussion and voting, though both are 
necessary. It also requires that we should 
find ways of taking into account all opin¬ 
ions and making everyone feel respon¬ 
sible for the decisions taken - even 
when they oppose them • 
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Problems 

of communist organisation 


Jack Conrad 


■Which road? 

The programmes of ‘official communism’ were designed to serve those in the 
workers’ movement who had no interest in revolution, those who preferred 
compromise with capitalism rather than its destruction. 

Jack Conrad also deals with the reformist programme of Peter Taaffe’s group 
and lays the groundwork necessary for drafting a revolutionary programme. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ From October to August 

Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the rise and demise of the USSR from Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the twists and turns of Gorbachev’s perestroika and 
Yeltsin’s counter-coup. Throughout there is a stress on the necessity of de¬ 
mocracy. 

£6.95/€ll 

■ In the enemy camp 

Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. Particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the Bolsheviks’ anti-boycottism and their strategy for revo¬ 
lution. Vital for Socialist Alliance activists. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ Problems of communist organisation 

What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism? Jack Conrad 
explores this thorny issue in his historically significant argument against a dis¬ 
gruntled minority who deserted the CPGB in 1992. 

£4.95/€7.75 

■ A plan for miners 

The Communist Party’s ‘anti-submission’ to the Tory government’s 1992 coal 
review. The case is made for working class self-activity and socialism. Arthur 
Scargill famously disowned it. 

£1.00/€1.50 

■ Towards a Socialist Alliance party 

Jack Conrad’s book argued for the Socialist Alliance to move to a higher or¬ 
ganisational and political stage. Drawing on an extensive study of history, this 
work presented the case for a party frnnly based on a Marxist programme and 
the rules and methods of democratic centralism. 

£7.00/€ll 

Buy all 6 books for £23/€36 and save £8.80/€l4 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 


Please send me a copy of: 

Which road? □ 

From October to August □ 

In the enemy camp □ 

Problems of communist organisation □ 
A plan for miners □ 

Towards a Socialist Alliance party □ 


I enclose a cheque, payable to CPGB, for £/€. 


Name 


Address 


Email_ 

Please return to CPGB address 
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RESPECT 


Democratic debate, 
not a safe rally 



John Rees: hands up for backwardness 


T he first annual conference of Re¬ 
spect, to be held in Camden town 
hall over the weekend of October 
30-31, will, if the Socialist Workers Party 
and its allies get their way, take the form 
of a stage-managed rally. 

That is the inevitable conclusion to be 
drawn from the agenda that is being pro¬ 
posed. Although the conference starts 
at 10.30am on Saturday morning, its ac¬ 
tual business is not scheduled to take 
place until 1pm on Sunday - just as del¬ 
egates from far-flung comers of England 
and Wales are preparing to begin their 
journeys home! 

In a piece of control-freakery to make 
the most shamefaced Blairite blush, dis¬ 
cussion and voting for all the motions - 
which may be proposed by the execu¬ 
tive, executive members, local meetings 
or any group of 20 paid-up members - is 
to be restricted to precisely one hour. 
That will be followed by a generous 90 
minutes’ debate on the proposed con¬ 
stitution, and 45 minutes for the election 
of a national council. 

The first day and a half, it seems, is to 
consist of a glorified talking shop, when 
delegates and observers will be able to 
hear any number of platform speeches 
from the great and the good, to be fol¬ 
lowed by members sounding off about 
anything and everything from the floor. 

The main sessions are to be ‘War and 
imperialism’, ‘Defend our communities’ 
(with the sub-heading, ‘Asylum, hous¬ 
ing, anti-racism and crime') and ‘Electoral 
strategy’, while a Saturday morning slot 
has also been put aside for workshops - 
“to include Iraq, Kashmir, Kurdistan and 
civil liberties”. 

The exchange of information and 


views is, of course, a positive tiring. But 
for us debate must have a purpose - it 
must be designed to inform our activity. 
That is why the moving of resolutions 
is crucial: they give debate a structure, 
concentrate minds and allow decisions 
to be taken. 

But the SWP leadership sees things 
differently. The job of the ordinary punt¬ 
ers is to hand out leaflets, staff a stall or 
go out on the knocker - political debate 
and decision-making are for the leaders 
only, who then hand down instructions 
to the members. After all, motions, 
amendments and constitutions - they are 
the stuff of the boring old “traditional 
left”, aren’t they? Much better to listen 
to ‘inspiring’ rallying calls from the ‘big 
name’ speakers. 

And what of the so-called ‘work¬ 
shops’? What ‘work’ is supposed to be 
carried out in the sessions on, for exam¬ 
ple, Kashmir and Kurdistan? Those 
countries are, of course, the site of im¬ 
portant struggles, but are they really 
considered questions of immediate pri¬ 
ority at the founding of a new political 
pally in Britain? No, they are not. Pre¬ 
sumably the idea is to flatter leaders of 
particular ‘community groups’ - giving 
them a platform in order to draw them, 
and their followers, into Respect. 

Another question members might well 
ask is, why does this 1960s-style teach-in 
require a delegate structure? Instead of 
throwing the ‘conference’ open to all mem¬ 
bers, the executive has decided that only 
those elected by their local organisations 
(one delegate for every 10 members) may 
speak or vote. Other members may attend 
as observers, “subject to space and on a 
‘first come, first served’ basis”. 


The answer to these questions lies in 
the fact that genuine debate is the last 
thing the SWP leadership wants. In par¬ 
ticular it does not want a repeat of the 
January 25 founding convention, when 
the SWP members were ordered to vote 
down - many with a heavy heart - cher¬ 
ished principles: open borders, workers’ 
representatives on a worker’s wage, re¬ 
publicanism. 

Because of the intervention of the 
CPGB and our comrades in the Socialist 
Alliance Democracy Platform the SWP 
was forced to concoct embarrassing 
excuses for its dismal opportunism. 
Leaders like John Rees fried to tell us it 
was the job of disciplined revolutionar¬ 
ies to raise their hands in favour of back¬ 
ward views, since we need to represent 
the masses as they are now. And if so¬ 
cialist principle has to be sacrificed in the 
process, so be it. Understandably the 
SWP leaders would rather those liable 
to point out these home truths are un¬ 
able to do so at the conference. 

However, in the attempt to sideline 
and marginalise the CPGB, the rights of 
all are being attacked. It is not just our 
critical voice that is being silenced, but 
that of any independent-minded Respect 
member. In the pre-conference branch 
meetings that have already begun up 
and down the country, lists of ‘safe’ 
delegates have been and are being 
drawn up in order to ensure a ‘positive’ 
conference where everybody agrees 
with the leadership. If you are not 
amongst the circle of trusted comrades, 
you will have no chance of going to 
Camden town hall as a delegate - for all 
the lip service paid to inclusivity in the 
draft constitution. 


In Hackney, for example, it seems that 
delegates are to be elected via a slate 
system. It is being proposed that only 
lists of names, not individuals, may be 
put forward. In fact this seems to be at 
odds with the standing orders issued by 
Respect’s NEC, which states: “Del¬ 
egates should be elected by calling for 
nominations and holding an exhaustive 
vote where the number of nominations 
exceed the number of delegates allowed.” 

In order to highlight what we consider 
to be profound democratic failings the 
CPGB has sent this open letter to the 


Respect leadership. We are asking, even 
at this late stage, for arrangements for the 
conference to be changed along the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

• All paid-up members should be able 
to attend with equal speaking and vot¬ 
ing rights. 

• The event should be a genuine con¬ 
ference, not a combination of weekend 
school and rally. The bulk of conference 
should be devoted to the discussion of 
motions, with plenty of time for a variety 
of views to be heard • 

Peter Manson 


Open Letter to Respect executive committee 


omrades and friends 

We are writing to express our 
serious misgivings about the pro¬ 
posed areangements for the forthcoming 
Respect conference at the end of Octo¬ 
ber. We are very concerned that the for¬ 
mat for the meeting reveals a desire on 
the part of the executive committee to 
squeeze the already narrow space for 
minority voices and critical trends within 
the coalition. 

Currently, we have three immediate 
areas of concern: 

• The decision to have a delegate-based 
conference is clearly motivated by a 
desire to avoid the type of robust and 
educative debate that characterised the 
founding convention in January of this 
year. At that meeting, there was energetic 
discussion over a range of issues, par¬ 
ticular' tlie demand for open borders, the 
principle of a worker’s wage for elected 
Respect representatives and the aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchy. Members of the 
Socialist Workers Party took the lead in 
arguing against the inclusion of these 
principles as Respect policies - while 
assuring us that they agreed with them 
100%, of course. 

It seems that a delegate-based confer¬ 
ence is a means to avoid - or at least mini¬ 
mise the chance of - an embarrassing 
repeat performance for our comrades in 
the SWP. 

The justification we have heard for this 
arrangement is that, with just under 4,000 
Respect members nationally, we cannot 
book a venue big enough to hold them 


all. This is clearly nonsense. Nothing like 
the full national membership will make 
the trip to London for a two-day confer¬ 
ence - comrades' experience of the con¬ 
ferences of the Socialist Alliance should 
tell them that. Given the still embryonic 
nature of Respect’s national infrastruc¬ 
ture, a delegate-based conference is pre¬ 
mature at best, at worst a crude means 
to exclude dissenting voices. Reports we 
receive from local branches of Respect 
around the country unfortunately appear 
to confirm the latter. 

• The provision in the executive’s draft 
constitution for 20 members to have the 
right to submit resolutions to conference 
appears be a guarantee that minority 
voices will have some degree of repre¬ 
sentation. Indeed, it is described by the 
comrade who actually wrote the draft as 
a “similar provision to the existence of 
platfonns in the Scottish Socialist Party” 
(Alan Thornett Socialist Resistance 
September). 

But is this true? Provision is indeed 
made in the SSP for political platforms 
(such as the SWP’s sympathising or¬ 
ganisation, for instance) to have real 
political representation at varying levels 
of the organisation. Nothing like this is 
being proposed in Respect. 

Indeed, according to Rob Hoveman 
in the Respect office, unless one of the 
20 members who have sponsored a 
given motion is actually an elected del¬ 
egate and thus able to move it, then there 
is no guarantee that the motion will even 
be discussed or voted on! We believe 


that the Respect executive must clarify 
this situation immediately. 

• Our belief that the leadership of Re¬ 
spect is determined to restrict debate and 
controversy in the ranks of the organi¬ 
sation is confirmed by the proposed 
timetable for the conference. Just one 
hour, on the afternoon of the second day, 
is devoted to resolutions from the execu¬ 
tive, branches and groups of members. 
Only 90 minutes is given over to the dis¬ 
cussion of our constitution and 45 min¬ 
utes to the election of the national 
committee. 

Frankly, this is an insult to the hun¬ 
dreds of comrades who will attend this 
important event from around the coun¬ 
try. Inevitably, sessions will run over and 
the already pathetic amount of time allo¬ 


cated to these core elements of the con¬ 
ference will be further restricted. Indeed, 
we wonder why delegates are needed 
for an event that seems to have more of 
the character of a two-day school rather 
than a gathering that democratically 
debates and decides on the future po¬ 
litical direction of Respect. 

The EC must urgently reconsider 
the whole structure of the conference. 
The proposed discussions on ‘War 
and imperialism’, ‘Housing’, ‘Kash¬ 
mir’, ‘Kurdistan’, ‘Asylum’ and 
‘Crime’ are important. So surely the 
place to debate these and other vital 
topics is on the floor of conference it¬ 
self, around motions that attempt to fill 
out the political programme of Respect 
and to map out what it is going to do 


about these questions. 

What we are proposing is hardly origi¬ 
nal. The substantive business of the con¬ 
ference of Respect should be democratic 
debate around, amendment of and votes 
on motions submitted by its constituent 
parts. We are aware that there is tendency 
of some comrades in the ranks of the coa¬ 
lition to dub such arrangements as the 
“boring” habits of the “old left”. 

On the contrary, frill democratic ac¬ 
countability, transparency and a commit¬ 
ment to inclusion of dissenting voices 
would be a welcome - long overdue - 
break from the old, bureaucratic methods 
of work that have done so much to dis¬ 
credit tlie left • 

Provisional Central Committee, 
CPGB 


Join the Respect Unity Coalition 


Complete this slip and send it to: 

Respect - The Unity Coalition 
Winchester House 
259-269 Old Marylebone House 
London NW1 5RA 

Include a cheque for a minimum of £10, 
or more if you wish to make a donation, 
payable to Unity Political Fund. 


O I wish to join the Respect Unity Coalition 
Name_ 


Address 


Town/city_ 

Postcode_ 

Email_ 


Phone 
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Respect and Europe: 
debating our tactics 


T he September aggregate of CPGB 
members discussed two of our 
main areas of current political in¬ 
volvement: Respect and the question of 
Europe and the European Social Forum. 

Weekly Worker editor Peter Manson 
opened the debate on Respect. For the 
Socialist Workers Party, Respect is a 
continuation of the Socialist Alliance. 
The SWP tried to present the SA as an 
old Labour-type formation in the mis¬ 
taken belief that those disillusioned with 
Tony Blair could only be won by appeal¬ 
ing to them as old Labour and thus by 
watering down its own revolutionism. 
With the anti-war upsurge it was neces¬ 
sary to appeal to a new audience in the 
shape of newly radicalised sections of 
society, not least muslims. This is of 
course a correct aim, if it is done in a prin¬ 
cipled way, but the SWP’s way is not at 
all principled. It consists of a further 
watering down on some issues and be¬ 
ing deliberately vague or officially silent 
on others - abortion being the most no¬ 
table case. 

Another difference was that, whereas 
other left groups such as the CPGB were 
tolerated in the Socialist Alliance and 
were allowed to play a more or less full 
role, including on the leadership, in Re¬ 
spect we are regarded as people who 
must be sidelined at all costs. A vocal 
minority putting forward principled poli¬ 
tics is the last thing the SWP wants in 
the unity coalition. 

The standing orders for the Respect 
conference to be held on October 30 and 
31 state that one voting delegate is al¬ 
lowed for every 10 members. As most 
branches are SWP-dominated, the ma¬ 
jority of delegates will either be SWP 
members or those allies regarded as safe. 
Every effort will be made to exclude those 
‘awkward’ enough to take a different 
view of the kind of organisation we need. 
Most of the two-day conference is to be 
given over to rallying platform speeches, 
‘positive’ interventions from the floor 
and non-controversial workshops. Only 
the Sunday afternoon has been set aside 
for the actual business of the conference: 
that is, all the motions (one hour allowed 
in total), the constitution, plus the elec¬ 
tion of a new executive by the slate sys¬ 
tem. 

It is obvious that the SWP leadership 
wants an ‘on-message’ conference at 
which their will be no repeat of what 
occurred at the January founding con¬ 
vention, where the left were allowed their 
two-minute speeches. This time the SWP 
is doing everything to prevent dissidents 
from attending as delegates. Neverthe¬ 
less comrade Manson urged comrades 
to try to get elected by their Respect 
branches, and also to press for maximum 
support for the five motions printed in 
the Weekly Worker (September 16) - four 
drafted by the CPGB and one, on secu¬ 
larism, by comrade David Landau. 

Comrade Manson also discussed the 
Respect draft constitution. It is not so¬ 
cialist - certainly not in the sense of sci¬ 
entific, working class socialism - but it is 
more leftwing than many might have 
expected. It is left populist, containing 
elements which can be read as a call for 
socialism, without using the word. It 
makes no mention of the working class, 
but does posit a leftwing alternative to 
imperialism, war and the rule of the mar¬ 
ket. Respect is clearly a site for struggle, 
where we can put forward our vision of 
the future and how to fight for it. All com¬ 
rades agree on that, whatever our differ¬ 
ences over tactics. 

In the debate comrade John Bridge 
said Respect is an SWP front lacking in 
democracy, which makes it very unattrac¬ 


tive to socialists. People do not go into 
politics for a John Rees version of bread 
and circuses. To succeed, a movement 
such as Respect needs either democracy 
or the backing of a class. 

Comrade Mike Macnair said our tac¬ 
tics in Respect should depend on 
whether it remains a top-down, bureau¬ 
cratic electoral front controlled by the 
SWP, or whether the objective pressure 
for a left party is sufficiently powerful to 
break through this limitation and move 
it in a partyist direction. If it is, Respect 
branches may start to develop a life of 
their own and we will be able to work 
within them despite the bad politics. If 
not, we will have to say publicly that the 
way to left unity is to go beyond the 
narrow sectional character of Respect 
and to try to attract people from inside 
and outside Respect to a left unity 
project. 

SWP fronts always turn into empty 
husks, comrade Phil Kent observed, as 
people attracted to them either join the 
SWP or drop out. Comrade Mark 
F ischer added that the lack of programme 
in the SWP always results in SWP mem¬ 
bers involved in their fronts going na¬ 
tive - some say it has happened to John 
Rees in Respect. 

Comrade Maurice Bemal said their 
plans for the conference, and the 
lengths they will go to in order to sup¬ 
press democracy, show bureaucratic 
strength but at the same time the politi¬ 
cal weakness of the SWP leadership. 
Comrade Me Shane argued that the re¬ 
strictions on debate are not aimed pri¬ 
marily at us, because not many 
‘troublemakers’ are expected to get in. 
They are designed to keep the lid on the 
divisions in the SWP itself. Comrade 
Tina Becker said that these internal divi¬ 
sions are obvious at ESF meetings. Oth¬ 
ers disagreed, saying that the SWP 
leadership is perfectly able to control its 
own organisation and that the restric¬ 
tions were entirely aimed at the likes of 
the CPGB. 

There was some discussion about 
what might happen to Respect after the 
general election. If George Galloway is 
elected, comrade Becker continued, he 
will no longer need Respect. He has had 
to use the SWP, but has no interest in 
building a party. The SWP has sacrificed 
its cadre and principles to get Galloway 
elected, but once this is done they will 
be dumped. Again there was disagree¬ 
ment. Galloway may be an opportunist 
with personal ambition, comrades con¬ 
tended, but he certainly wants to head a 
new party and that means that, for the 
moment at least, he needs the SWP. 

Comrades discussed our role and 
tasks in the run-up to and during the 
conference. Comrade Macnair said 
whether or not Respect moves in a party¬ 
ist direction depends on structure and 
organisation, so comrade Manson was 
right to say we should challenge the 
agenda and constitution. Comrade Me 
Shane warned that the chances of op¬ 
positionists such as CPGB members 
being selected as delegates is low. In 
Hackney, for example, there are hundreds 
of paper Respect members, so the cou¬ 
ple of dozen who attend meetings 
should have no trouble being selected 
as delegates - except for CPGB comrades 
who are regarded as troublemakers. She 
also supported the suggestion of mov¬ 
ing a procedural motion at the start of 
the conference. 

We will not have any delegates, 
comrade Bridge predicted, but 
publicising our exclusion will have value. 
In January we spoilt their launch party: 
even though all our motions were lost, 


we have been able to expose the SWP 
by telling the world that it does not stand 
for open borders, republicanism, or a 
workers’ wage for MPs. But he was sure 
that some of the SWP members who 
voted against our principled motions in 
January must have done so with a heavy 
heart. As for the forthcoming conf¬ 
erence, we should put forward an 
alternative constitution, or principled 
amendments containing, for example, 
rights for platforms. He reported that the 
PCC has agreed to write an open letter 
to Respect about this, and we should 
also challenge the agenda. 

Comrade Becker expected our impact 
at the conference itself to be minimal in 
terms of speakers and votes, but she and 
others pointed to the valuable role of the 
Weekly Worker. Recent issues have pro¬ 
vided information on the tensions within 
the SWP which Respect has brought to 
the fore. Comrade Me Shane predicted 
that some SWP members will be unwill¬ 
ing to abandon all their principles and 
will start to debate seriously with us. 
Comrade Bemal urged comrades not to 
be disheartened if we are not able to have 
an impact at the conference. Even if we 
had been allowed in, we would not have 
been able to get our views across, be¬ 
cause of the undemocratic way the SWP 
works. All year we have put forward ef¬ 
fective criticisms of Respect in the 
Weekly Worker , without needing to be 
members. 

We should continue to work in Re¬ 
spect but also look beyond it, comrade 
Cameron Richards insisted. He pointed 
to a letter from the Socialist Party to the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, the Alli¬ 
ance for Green Socialism and the Social¬ 
ist Alliance Democracy Platform 
suggesting cooperation at the next gen¬ 
eral election. Comrade Richards said the 
CPGB should try to play a Hill role in this 
new cooperation, and declared that do¬ 
ing so would not be incompatible with 
calling for a maximum vote for Respect. 
Comrade Phil Kent agreed that we 
should be involved with the new forma¬ 
tion, but warned that unity projects in¬ 
volving the Socialist Party do not have 
a good track record. Comrade Becker 
said the Socialist Party will never give up 
its own separate existence so this ‘unity 
project’ will actually be no more than an 
electoral alliance, and she warned 
against pinning too much hope on it. 

Comrade Richards proposed the fol¬ 
lowing motion: “This aggregate resolves 
to seek CPGB delegates to the forthcom¬ 
ing conference involving SPEW, AGS, 
SADP and AWL.” Comrade Macnair 
supported the motion: this grouping 
may become a site for struggle for a 
united party if Respect does not evolve 
into more than as SWP front. Comrade 
Bridge agreed that we should seek in¬ 
dependent representation at the plan¬ 
ning meeting, but warned that the time 
for it is not ideal. The Socialist Party in 
practice rejects any steps towards a 
workers’ party, and the AWL is still call¬ 
ing for an unconditional Labour vote. 
Comrade Bemal suggested that by en¬ 
gaging with this new formation, in what¬ 
ever form it takes, we can test its 
democratic credentials and attempt to 
persuade participants of the need for a 
party. 

In his summing up comrade Manson 
said the proposed meeting can hardly be 
described as an ‘initiative’, since it will 
be limited to ensuring that the SP, AGS 
and others do not stand against each 
other in the handful of seats they con¬ 
test. He expected Respect to attempt to 
stand in anything up to 200 seats, and it 
will clearly be the largest left organisa¬ 


tion by far in the election. However, while 
our main focus of work will still be Re¬ 
spect, we should certainly be involved 
in the discussions with the Socialist 
Party. He agreed that the lack of democ¬ 
racy in Respect should be challenged, 
and the CPGB intends to do so. At the 
end of the morning session comrade 
Richards’ motion was passed unani¬ 
mously. 

Europe and ESF 

A new book on Europe is about to be 
published by the CPGB, and in the after¬ 
noon session John Bridge opened the 
debate on Europe and the ESF. 2004 is a 
watershed year, with the expansion of the 
European Union and a draft constitution 
agreed by the 25 heads of state. This 
constitution does not make Europe a 
superstate: for the most part it merely 
confirms the contents of current treaties 
and it would lead only to a loose, federal 
Europe. In the new post-cold war world 
order some socialists are adopting a 
Kautskyite position, saying capitalism is 
still dynamic and has the power to bring 
prosperity to areas where it expands, and 
with it the possibility of socialism. Kaut- 
sky’s prediction of a peaceful division 
of the world by the imperialist powers 
looked stupid when World War I fol¬ 
lowed immediately in 1914, but Martin 
Thomas of the AWL and others claim 
the conditions Kautsky anticipated 
have now come about. 

In fact since 1945 the United States 
has dominated the world, and in the new 
conditions it still does, comrade Bridge 
argued. Economically the US is in rela¬ 
tive decline, compared to the rest of the 
world, but the collapse of the USSR 
means that militarily the US has no rival. 
So the Project for the New American 
Century, the ideology adopted by the 
Bush government, advocates the use of 
US military power to maintain that domi¬ 
nance. The French and German ruling 
class do not want this and hope a united 
Europe can catch up with the US militar¬ 
ily as well as economically. But Britain 
and the 10 new members of the EU to a 
greater or lesser extent act as ‘Trojan 
horse’ allies of the US within the EU 

For the foreseeable future the US will 
continue to dominate the world. We do 
not accept this world, but we have to 
understand it in order to develop strate¬ 
gies to change it. Our vision of Europe 
relates to our strategy for world revolu¬ 
tion. The bourgeoisie is capable of co¬ 
operating on a Europe-wide level, but 
unfortunately the working class has not 
yet achieved the same kind of unity. The 
European Social Forum is a step forward, 
providing a site for discussion and de¬ 
bate, but the left is still at the stage of 
nationalism, utopianism and charity- 
mongering. The subjective factor is way 
behind the objective situation. 

Comrades discussed Europe as a 
whole and the draft constitution. Com¬ 
rade Me Shane said she could not see 
anything to stop the bourgeoisie from 
turning Europe into a capitalist super¬ 
state - many countries, such as Ireland, 
benefit greatly from membership of the 
EU. But comrade Kent said the bour¬ 
geoisie wants a Europe in which capital 
flows freely and labour is cheap: they do 
not need closer political unity for this. 
Comrade Macnair explained the legal 
nature of the draft constitution, and com¬ 
rade Bridge described it as a way for the 
big powers in Europe to assert their 
power against the smaller states. Com¬ 
rade Becker said the constitution attacks 
the interests of the working class, and 
during 2005 demonstrations against it are 
planned across Europe. 


Our position in the referendum on the 
constitution was discussed: should we 
campaign for a ‘no’ vote or an active 
boycott? Comrade Richards advocated 
an active boycott, because a ‘no’ vote 
would be seen as tailing the nationalist 
anti-Europe movement. Comrade Man- 
son said there is as yet no formal CPGB 
position on the question. While we cer¬ 
tainly favour an active boycott of any 
referendum on Britain joining the euro, 
in his view the question of the constitu¬ 
tion was entirely different. The Provi¬ 
sional Central Committee has concluded 
that we should campaign, alongside the 
European left, for a ‘no’ vote on the con¬ 
stitution, since its provisions are so det¬ 
rimental to the interests of the working 
class. Comrade Becker said she had been 
persuaded of the correctness of this 
position after initially being in favour of 
an active boycott. There will be a mas¬ 
sive ‘no’ campaign across Europe and 
we should be part of that. However, com¬ 
rade Richards argued that the 
Eurosceptic right would claim the credit 
for defeating the constitution and com¬ 
rade Me Shane also warned that we 
should be careful to avoid coming over 
as pro-British or anti-European nation¬ 
alists. 

In response to this comrade Bemal 
said that the PCC’s call for a ‘no’ vote 
on the constitution was correct. The fact 
that UK1P, the Tories and the nationalist 
left such as the Morning Star's Commu¬ 
nist Party of Britain also oppose the con¬ 
stitution, and that we might therefore be 
associated with these reactionaries if we 
voted ‘no’, is to miss the point. What is 
wrong remains wrong, even when it is 
also opposed by the enemies of our class 
or those on the left who have sold out 
to nationalism. It is up to the CPGB to 
make clear the principled, Marxist basis 
of its decision to vote against a consti¬ 
tution that is profoundly anti-working 
class. Comrade Bridge agreed that the 
constitution could be scuppered by 
UKIP in Britain. But it could also be killed 
by Rifondazione in Italy, and we want to 
be associated with the latter. 

Comrades criticised the left - most 
notably the SWP - for failing to take se¬ 
riously the question of the EU constitu¬ 
tion. Comrade Becker pointed out that, 
while the European left wants to use the 
demonstration at the end of the ESF to 
build unity against the Europe of the 
bosses and for a workers’ and demo¬ 
cratic alternative, the SWP wants to 
make opposition to Bush and Blair over 
Iraq the exclusive theme of the demon¬ 
stration. Its neglect of the need for Eu¬ 
ropean left unity was criminal. Comrade 
Richards said that, although we may 
disagree on tactics, the CPGB is united 
in our vision of a Europe shaped by the 
working class. Yet none of the other 
groups have anything positive to say 
about Europe. 

Comrade Becker outlined CPGB in¬ 
volvement in the ESF, which she de¬ 
scribed as an important gathering 
helping to remake the left across Europe, 
towards our goal of a Europe built from 
below. In his summing up comrade 
Bridge said the return to nation-states is 
not a way forward for the left. Nor should 
we become European patriots. However, 
we have to take what the bourgeoisie has 
created as our stalling point. It has cre¬ 
ated the European Union, but its pro¬ 
posed constitution would be a barrier to 
a federation of socialist states of Europe. 
We should start to draw up our alterna¬ 
tive. We propose a left campaign across 
Europe rather than a cross-class cam¬ 
paign restricted to Britain • 

Mary Godwin 
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DEBATE 


Boycott now, join later 


Dave Craig of the Revolutionary Democratic Group argues that 
‘wait and see’ is the best approach towards Respect 


T he CPGB should recognise that 
something is wrong with its line on 
Respect. It has lost good comrades 
in Manny Neira and Ian Donovan. This 
came directly from an internal battle over 
Respect. When Manny left it seemed as 
if Ian had won. But now we can see that 
is not the case. He has lost. 

The CPGB faced two dangers. On one 
side a sectarian hostility to Respect and 
on the other side opportunism. In join¬ 
ing Respect the CPGB avoided the 
former but slipped into the latter. This 
was at the root of the formation of the 
Red Platform. The danger of opportun¬ 
ism comes on the question of pro¬ 
gramme. We must be guided by our 
minimum (democratic and republican) 
programme. 

Respect adopted a programme that 
was sub-minimum, and therefore no dif¬ 
ferent in essence from other forms of lib¬ 
eral reformism or ‘royal socialism’. Yet the 
anti-war movement was a proto-democ¬ 
racy movement. To take that movement 
forward meant to raise and strengthen 
the orientation to democracy. But Re¬ 
spect ducked the question of democ¬ 
racy under the influence of Socialist 
Workers Party economism and oppor¬ 
tunism. 

The Respect programme has been 
compared to the Socialist Alliance pro¬ 
gramme. There is a very close similarity 
with the SA priority pledges, with one 
or two concessions. But before we praise 
the S A programme we should remember 
that the SA leadership never had any in¬ 
tention of fighting for the democratic- 
republican parts of that programme. In 
Respect, the SWP stripped all that away. 
Respect is a more honest representation 
of the SWP’s economist and minimalist 
politics. It is the SA programme without 
the pretence of democracy and republi¬ 
canism. 

The fact that a programme misses out 
particular points is not the key question. 
For example, the SA was for a demo¬ 
cratic republic, not a federal republic. 
This was a real mistake. It shows the al¬ 
liance was confused over the national 
question and the relations between Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales. It should be 
highlighted and criticised. But we did not 
refuse to join the SA because of this. 
The key question now for politically 
active workers is not this or that point in 
the programme, but the question of 
party. 

A republican-socialist workers’ party 
is objectively necessary. The circum¬ 
stances now exist where such a party 
can and should be formed. We argued 
for a new workers’ party in the days of 
the Socialist Labour Party. At the 2001 
SA conference we submitted the Scot¬ 
tish Socialist Party constitution - with 
‘Republican’ replacing every reference 
to ‘Scottish’. But the situation today is 
much more favourable because of the 
shifts taking place in the trade union 
movement. The mass organisations of 
the working class are starting to recon¬ 
sider their attitude to New Labour and 
whether a new party is necessary. 

There are four key factors that impact 
on mass consciousness. First, there is 
the vacuum on the left as a result of La¬ 
bour’s shift to the right and the liquida¬ 
tion of the (Euro-Stalinist) CPGB. 
Second is the ‘crisis of democracy’ 
brought into sharper focus by the war 
on Iraq. Third, there is the desire for 
socialist unity reflected in various 
‘unity projects’ such as the SA, Re¬ 
spect and the Liverpool dockers. Fi¬ 
nally, there are current shifts in the trade 
union movement. 

These spell out the following conclu¬ 
sion. The vacuum means a new party. 
The crisis of democracy means a repub¬ 


lican party. The necessity for socialist 
unity means a socialist party. The 
changes in the attitude of the trade un¬ 
ions points to a mass party. Taken to¬ 
gether, this points to a mass republican 
socialist party. 

Yet consciousness in the socialist 
movement has not caught up with real¬ 
ity. Deep-seated economism produces 
a nanow vision of what is necessary. The 
majority of socialists are clinging to the 
old politics of a socialist-Labour party. 
Their blinkers do not enable them to see 
anything else. They feel naturally com¬ 
fortable with the politics of Labourism, 
which seeks social refonn through the 
existing constitutional system, com¬ 
bined with the longer-term aim of a so¬ 
cialist society. 

Socialist-Labourism avoids the central 
question of democracy and how Britain 
is currently governed. Republican de¬ 
mands are largely ignored. They are 
kicked into the long grass - relegated to 
the maximum programme for the dim and 
distant future. The main dispute between 
the Socialist-Labourites is whether this 
party should be built inside or outside 
the Labour Party. 

Respect is the latest attempt to build 
socialist-Labourism outside the Labour 
Paify- The plan is to steal Labour’s mus- 
lim vote from under its nose. The war 
has given Respect a real opportunity 
to do this. The programme is deter¬ 
mined by this task. It is in essence the 
SA’s Socialist-Labourite priority 
pledges adapted to islamic sensibilities. 
By picking a new type of name - ‘Re¬ 
spect - the Unity Coalition’ - George 
Galloway and the SWP are disguising 
their attachment to socialist-Labour 
politics. They are trying to sell us the 
same old vinegar in new bottles. 

Respect is not republican, is hardly so¬ 
cialist and is not a party. It is set up against 
a republican socialist party. The Social¬ 
ist Alliance Democracy Platfonn went to 
the Respect founding conference and 
participated in the policy fonnation. At 
the end of that conference it was clear 
that Respect was not a step towards a 
republican socialist party. On the con¬ 
trary, compared to the token paper com¬ 
mitment to republicanism of the SA, it 
was a retreat. The aim is to build another 
Labour Party, around an alliance of mus- 
lims, trade unionists and economistic 
socialists, seeking ‘peace and justice’ 
under the British crown. 

The boycott tactic 

In 1905 when the Russian people needed 
a constituent assembly, the tsar came 
forward to offer a monarchist parliament 
(duma). It was easy for the liberals to 
present the latter as a step towards the 
fonner. Let us support it critically, said the 
liberals. But the Bolsheviks opposed it 
and called for a boycott. They argued 
that, when the tsar was trying to deceive 
people by playing to their democratic 
aspirations, we must be sharply hostile. 
The message must be very clear. This 
tsarist duma is a trick. It is not the way 
forward. The people will not get that 
message if we say we support it, even 
with criticism. 

It is worth remembering that the boy¬ 
cott of the duma was a tactic. The Bol¬ 
sheviks did not say they would never 
stand candidates on principle. The boy¬ 
cott was a tactic for a specific time and 
circumstance. Later, when tsarist reac¬ 
tion was victorious and the duma be¬ 
came an established fact of life, the 
Bolsheviks stood candidates. 


During the formation of Respect, the 
destruction of the SA and the retreat 
from ‘paper republicanism’, the unity 
coalition was being sold as a new, excit¬ 
ing way forward. The mood among the 
majority of socialists in the SWP, Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group and CPGB was 
either enthusiastic or supportive of the 
new project. It was therefore essential 
that revolutionaries took a stand against 
this mood. The slogan ‘Join and build 
Respect’ does not do that. It comple¬ 
ments the mood by tailing the liberal- 
Labour politics of the SWP. 

The October 2004 conference must be 
met with a boycott and open criticism of 
the project. Our purpose is to pour acid 
on all the illusions being fostered by 
Respect leaders. A boycott is a fonn of 
stmggle against the programme and or¬ 
ganisation of Respect. It is a tactic in the 
stmggle for a republican socialist party. 
It says we are not joining Respect and 
not building it or promoting it. It is not a 
republican socialist party and is not in¬ 
tending to become one. 

In the June 10 elections we stood with 
the SADP and against Respect on 
grounds of programme and party. This 
was nothing to do with petty bourgeois 
moralising about Galloway. At the end 
of October 2004 when Respect’s forma¬ 
tive period comes to an end, we should 
review our attitude towards it in the light 
of the conference. We should consider 
it in relation to the central fight for a re¬ 
publican socialist party. 

The CPGB building 
Respect 

Both the CPGB and Revolutionary 
Democratic Group made open criticism 
of Respect in the pages of the Weekly 
Worker. But the argument that such criti¬ 
cism would only be taken seriously be¬ 
cause the CPGB called for the building 
of Respect is fallacious. On the contrary 
the criticism would be more serious if the 
CPGB had the courage to boycott Re¬ 
spect. The idea that we are fully on board 
the new ship, but are just drilling a few 
holes on the hull as we leave port, is not 
likely to be appreciated by the crew. It 
certainly did not please comrade Dono¬ 
van. 

Perhaps the CPGB did not boycott Re¬ 
spect because they hoped for a seat at 
the top table, as happened in the SA? 
But Respect is a very different kettle of 
fish. It was set up against what the SWP 
saw as the SA’s ‘ultra-left’ wing, which 
in its terms included the Alliance for 
Workers' Liberty, RDG and CPGB. Join¬ 
ing Respect to become part of its leader¬ 
ship was a non-starter. 

Both the RDG and CPGB are in favour 
of a revolutionary communist party. 
However, in failing to relate this aim to 
the real state of mass consciousness, the 
CPGB converts this call for a revolution¬ 
ary pally into an ultra-left dogma. The 
choice for the CPGB is either to follow 
its dogma into splendid isolation or to 
shift its practical politics to the right. 
Through the SLP, SA and Respect, the 
CPGB chose the latter. But this move to 
the right has not been theorised. Herein 
lies the great danger. 

In moving to the right to relate to mass 
consciousness, the CPGB has to choose 
between the path of a socialist-Labour 
party or the fight for a republican social¬ 
ist party. The fonner is a form of econo¬ 
mism which tails mass consciousness. 
The latter relates to mass consciousness, 
but seeks to raise it by diverting it onto 


the democratic road. This is the path 
which brings us closer to a revolution¬ 
ary party. 

However in posing ‘ left’ the CPGB mo- 
bilises all its revolutionary fervour 
against the republican socialist party. 
Without recognising it, it has ‘diverted’ 
itself onto the low road of economism, 
giving aid and comfort to Respect, the 
latest vehicle for socialist-Labour poli¬ 
tics. Starting from the revolutionary 
party, the CPGB ends up giving practi¬ 
cal support to the socialist-Labour party. 

When the CPGB backed the socialist- 
Labour programme of Respect, it aban¬ 
doned the republican socialist 
programme of the SADP. It took sides 
with the fonner against the latter. In ef¬ 
fect it endorsed the economism of the 
SWP and drew a line between itself and 
its former allies, including RDG comrades 
who had historically been its closest al¬ 
lies. The two groups in the socialist 
movement that have shown any com¬ 
mitment to militant republicanism were 
now divided over Respect. 

It should be no surprise to find that 
comrade Donovan, whose background 
is in orthodox Trotskyism, can sympa¬ 
thise most with the Socialist-Labourite 
logic of the CPGB. He became the most 
enthusiastic advocate of Respect. This 
in turn set the stage for the emergence 
of the Red Platfonn. But the Red Platform 
did not come out of thin air. It partly re¬ 
flected the fact that the SADP did not 
simply collapse in the face of Respect. 

The SADP did not obey the diktats of 
the SWP to wind up and give up. We 
took a militant line when the majority 
decided to boycott Respect. As a con¬ 
sequence a small number of SA militants 
fought back and continued their election 
campaign. This in Pirn had its impact 
inside the CPGB. 

The stage was set for a fight within 
the CPGB between ‘supporting and 
building Respect’ and criticising it. As 
the June 10 elections drew near, so this 
tension heightened. On one side was 
comrade Donovan, who emphasised 
‘build and support’, and on the other the 
Red Platfonn, which sought to raise the 
level of criticism. In the end the CPGB 
decided that, although the Red Platform 
was wrong, it would rejoin the SADP. 
The boycott tactic had at least helped 
achieve a small victory. 

The proof of the CPGB line of ‘join 
and build Respect’ was in the eating. 
Hardly any CPGB members got involved 
in Respect on the ground. ‘Joining and 
building’ amounted to no more than 
advertising Respect in the Weekly 
Worker. This is not so much a criticism 
of the CPGB, when we consider its small 
size - made worse by the fact that the 
CPGB was now bereft of any real allies. 
The real contribution of the Weekly 
Worker was in its criticism of Respect. 
But this did not require public endorse¬ 
ment of Respect and burning its boats 
with fonner allies. 

AWL and RDG 

We should recognise that the AWL 
played an important role in resisting the 
collapse of the Socialist Alliance into 
Respect. The RDG, AWL and a few in¬ 
dependents were able to fonn a bloc of 
‘refuseniks' through the SADP on the 
basis of boycotting Respect. When vir¬ 
tually everybody ran away from the SA, 
it was vital that some comrades stood 
fmn and refused to panic. It was that re¬ 
sistance that gave encouragement to the 
CPGB’s Red Platform. The platfonn had 


something to relate to and could not sim¬ 
ply be dismissed as an ally of the AWL. 

The RDG and AWL are both in favour 
of a new mass workers’ party Both agree 
that the idea that we can launch a mass 
revolutionary party in the current situa¬ 
tion is ultra-left. A mass workers’ party 
cannot under current conditions be a 
revolutionary communist party How¬ 
ever, so far we cannot agree what kind 
of new party is necessary and possible. 
The RDG is in favour of a republican 
socialist party. The AWL seems to be in 
favour of a socialist-Labour party 
(‘seems’ reflects a more complex and 
contradictory position). As Socialist- 
Labourites, the AWL does not rule out 
the idea of ‘reclaiming Labour’. Indeed 
from its position it would seem sectar¬ 
ian to do so. Voting Labour against Re¬ 
spect follows the same logic. 

The RDG, on the other hand, is call¬ 
ing not just for a ‘break with Labour’. but 
for a break with the bankrupt ideology 
of Labourism. Our aim is to ‘reclaim’ re¬ 
publican socialists from the Labour Party 
to set up a new party. Republican social¬ 
ists must begin to organise themselves 
independently of the Labour Party. We 
do not see MPs who break with the La¬ 
bour Pally to the left as the main enemy, 
despite any criticisms we might have of 
them. But they are only useful to the 
working class in so far as they grasp the 
need for a republican socialist party. If 
they do not, they become part of the 
problem and not part of the solution. 
This is how we viewed Scargill when he 
set up the SLP. 

The RDG position is objectively to the 
left of the AWL. The AWL is simply 
adapting its politics to the prevailing 
socialist-Labour consciousness. This 
consciousness is more popular with 
those who are angry with Labour and 
want their old party back. But it is a po¬ 
litical consciousness that looks back to 
a post-war society and labour movement 
that has gone for ever. The slogan of a 
republican socialist party points to a dif¬ 
ferent future and a different way forward. 
It is in advance of where most workers 
are. It contradicts and ‘argues with’ 
economistic common sense. 

However, during the period of the for¬ 
mation of Respect, the AWL appears to 
stand to the left of the RDG. The AWL 
took the mantle of the hardest opposi¬ 
tion to Respect, accepting no compro¬ 
mises. There could be no compromise 
with Galloway and anything he does. Of 
course there is nothing wrong with high¬ 
lighting the past failings of Galloway or 
indeed any other Labour MP. But nei¬ 
ther should we deny his role in the more 
recent mass anti-war movement, for 
which he was expelled from the Labour 
Party. 

However, the AWL used Galloway 
to create a smokescreen over Respect. 
If Galloway was the main enemy, then 
so was Respect. But the June 10 elec¬ 
tions showed that this anti- 
Gallowayism was from the right, not 
from the left. The AWL supported 
Blair’s Labour Party against Respect. 
It had in effect formed an anti-Gallo¬ 
way bloc with Blair and his henchmen. 
Galloway is a terrible person compared 
to that god-fearing and oh-so-charm- 
ing family man, Mr T Blair, a paragon 
of bourgeois virtue! (ie, hypocrisy). 

When all this smoke has disappeared, 
the core issue between the AWL and the 
RDG is between the path of a socialist- 
Labour party and that of a republican so¬ 
cialist party. This might seem an obscure 
argument between one small and one 
tiny group on the fringe of the socialist 
movement. But it is the real choice that 
the politically conscious section of the 
working class faces • 
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Two-faced pretenders 



Charles Kennedy: ‘next prime minister’ 


MlAf e are being seen more 
and more as a party 
W W which does win elec¬ 
tions, which does exercise responsible 
representation, which has become in¬ 
creasingly comfortable with the duties 
and disciplines of power. The Conserva¬ 
tives belong to the past. We are moving 
from a party of protest to a party of power. 
Three-party politics is here, and here to 
stay” ( The Times September 24). 

Thus it was that Liberal Democrat 
leader Charles Kennedy at last week’s 
Bournemouth conference boldly 
claimed the right of his party to become 
the main “party of opposition” ahead of 
the Tories. Fine, and it could happen. At 
least he was not daft enough to come 
out with the ‘Go back to your constitu¬ 
encies and prepare for government’ crap 
of yesteryear. Rouse the troops by all 
means, but do not make an arse of your¬ 
self in the process. 

His tone was measured, almost sub¬ 
dued, even a bit statesmanlike, which 
suited the leader of a party that is finally 
beginning to be taken seriously, even by 
the tabloids. There is a growing sense 
that, because New Labour is widely re¬ 
garded as incompetent and not to be 
trusted and yet the Tories are viewed with 
equal contempt, British domestic politics 
is approaching some sort of crossroads, 
but nobody has much of a clue as to the 
direction it will take. Pundits and media 
soothsayers are starting to include the 
Liberal Democrats in their prognostica¬ 
tions as something more than the joker 
in the pack. The Bournemouth confer¬ 
ence left us with a sense of a party that, 
despite its recent notable successes in 
council and national elections, is 
wracked by ambiguity, perhaps even a 
touch of schizophrenia - frill of ambition 
and energy, but uncertain and divided 
about where it wants to go. 

As regards the Liberal Democrats’ 
immediate prospects, the truth is in the 
arithmetic. At present they are on be¬ 
tween 22% and 26% of the polls - up from 


18% in the 2001 election and the mid¬ 
teens at this stage of the last parliament. 
That is an achievement which reflects, 
among other things, the past and cur¬ 
rent level of anti-war sentiment and the 
general disillusionment with Labour in 
particular and mainstream (ie, two-party ) 
politics in general. The Labour Party it¬ 
self is now between six and 10 points 
down on its position in 2001, with the 
Tories little changed. 

The Liberal Democrats have 55 seats 
in the House of Commons, the Con¬ 
servatives 165. They see the Tories as 
the more vulnerable of the two main par¬ 
ties and are focusing their energies on 
Conservative seats in which the Lib 
Dems came a close second in2001. High- 
profile likely victims include Oliver Let- 
win (shadow chancellor), David Davis 
(leader in waiting?) and Theresa May 
(known best for her shoes). But so what? 
Psephologists tell us that the chances 
of a hung parliament are somewhere 
around 10%-15% - Kennedy has already 
said he will not be a party to any “pact” 
which would negate the voters’ inten¬ 
tions. Let us wait and see. The chances 
of an outright Liberal Democrat victory 
are zero, as everyone knows. Privately, 
Kennedy would be well pleased if his 
party got another 20 seats. If they man¬ 
aged to double their current representa¬ 
tion in the Commons, he would rightly 
be ecstatic. 

By the time you read this page, the 
result of the Hartlepool by-election will 
be known. It will have been an interest¬ 
ing test. The Liberal Democrats have a 
mountain to climb. In 2001 Peter 
Mandelson got 59% of the vote for La¬ 
bour; Gus Robinson (Conservative 
Party) 20.9 per cent; Nigel Boddy (Lib¬ 
eral Democrats) 15% - and let us not for¬ 
get comrade Arthur Scargill (Socialist 
Labour Party), who got 2.4%. The Lib¬ 
eral Democrats’ candidate this time was 
a barrister called Jody Dunn, who had 
to go on Channel 4 News the other night 
to explain away her off-the-cuff remarks 


that the inhabitants of her constituency 
(ie, the people she wants to elect her) are 
“either drunk, flanked by an angry dog 
or undressed”. 

Obviously and correctly the Liberal 
Democrats believe that the Conservative 
Party is on the brink of an abyss, but can 
we really believe Lord Razzall, their chief 
campaign strategist, when he said that 
“The significance of Brent East, of New¬ 
castle upon Tyne, of Leicester South is 
that the Conservative Party is finished 
as a serious challenger for government 
in our adult lifetime”? He went on: 
“There will come a moment, and that 
moment may be sooner than we think, 
when the British public finally loses faith 
in this Labour government. And when 
that happens ... the next government of 
this country will not be a Conservative 
government; it will be a Liberal Demo¬ 
crat government and Charles Kennedy 
will be its prime minister.” 

The obituary of the Tory Party has 
been written many times. They certainly 
stand with their backs to the wall. All the 
Tories I know personally laugh hysteri¬ 
cally at the very idea of a Conservative 
Party victory in a general election next 
year, but they are councillors and remind 
me that in England and Wales the Con¬ 
servative Party holds 152 councils, the 
Labour Party 92 and the Liberal Demo¬ 
cratic Party a mere 30. True, they feel that 
despite the Howard hype (and many 
dislike him intensely anyway) the Tory 
ship is rudderless and could run 
aground, but the fact is that there is a 
core sentimental/tribal vote which will 
never desert them. 

The reason for the Liberal Democrats’ 
cockiness is, of course, the Iraq war. 
Thanks to the Stop the War Coalition, 
Kennedy was given a platform on Feb¬ 
ruary 15 2003 to address the biggest 
demonstration in living memory, thereby 
acquiring an undeserved status as the 
mainstream voice of anti-war sentiment. 
At the same time, the Socialist Alliance 
was forbidden to say a word on the plat¬ 
form, because the Socialist Workers 
Party had already tired of their plaything 
and were busy cultivating (with varying 
degrees of success) George Galloway, 
the Greens and reactionary islamic forces 
like the Muslim Association of Britain. 

As soon as the first shot was fired, 
Kennedy and his ‘anti-war’ party were 
right behind ‘our boys’ in Iraq. Why not 
have your cake and eat it? And what do 
they say now? “Never again should 
Britain be led to war on the basis of ques¬ 
tionable intelligence, take unilateral ac¬ 
tion on a flawed prospectus without the 
authority of the United Nations or be so 
distanced from its political partners in 
Europe. Never again should such su¬ 
preme prime ministerial power be al¬ 
lowed to progress without sufficient 
checks and balances and without the 
proper operation of collective cabinet 
government” ( The Times September 24). 
Does this utterance of Kennedy sound 
like principled opposition to a brutal im¬ 
perialist war? No. More like the puling 
complaint of a man who says to his fel¬ 
low Westminster insiders: ‘The next time 
you invade a foreign country on a dubi¬ 
ous pretext, at least get the UN’s agree¬ 
ment and get the paperwork right if you 
want my support.’ 

Of course Kennedy is right to point 
to the “totemic” significance of Blair’s 
lies about Iraq. Who on earth can trust 
the Blair government now? But the anti¬ 
war, anti-Blair vote is now safely gath¬ 
ered in. Maybe the Lib Dems do 
represent in many voters’ minds a pref¬ 
erable alternative to an unpopular gov¬ 
ernment mired in lies, hated for its 
arrogance, and an opposition that looks 
to be on its way into intensive care. But 


what do the Liberal Democrats really 
stand for? 

They have often been accused of 
being two-faced. This time round it is lit¬ 
erally true, as we see reflected through 
the prism of the tabloids. For the Daily 
Mirror and cabinet ministers like Peter 
Hain (can you even imagine him now as 
a Young Liberal?) they are neo- 
Thatcherites; while to The San and the 
Tory front bench they are denounced as 
high-taxing wastrel lefties. But under¬ 
neath the usual polemic there is a truth. 


The reason for 
the Liberal 
Democrats’ 
cockiness is, of 
course, the Iraq 
war 


Believe it or not, there is a serious and 
influential faction within the Liberal 
Democrat’s shadow front bench team 
which seems to believe that having two 
Thatcherite parties is not enough. What 
Britain really needs now is a third, to 
compete with Labour’s ‘third way’ ver¬ 
sion of market-orientated neoliberalism 
and the shop-soiled, way-beyond-its- 
sell-by-date Tory script (though the two 
look remarkably similar).The bible of the 
new right within the Liberal Democratic 
Party is a book of essays entitled The 
orange book: reclaiming liberalism by 
some of the party’s reportedly brightest 
shadow frontbenchers like Vince Cable, 
Ed Davey, David Laws, Mark Oaten and 
Steve Webb, plus prospective parlia¬ 
mentary candidates Nick Clegg, Chris 
Huhne and Susan Kramer. 

What these people have in common 
is the vision of returning Liberalism to 
its roots. We are not talking Jeremy 
Thorpe or Joe Grimmond here, but 
Gladstone. Gladstonian liberalism, the 
very embodiment of the interests of the 
big and small industrial and mercantile 
bourgeoisie, which was focused on free 
competition, fiscal propriety and busi¬ 
ness incentives: in short, the market. Any 
crumbs left over could be scattered (pru¬ 
dently, of course) to the working class. 
If this sounds familial; just think Gordon 
Brown. 

So Cable (shadow chancellor) and 
Laws (shadow chief secretary) de¬ 
nounce “corporatism” and “nanny state 
liberalism” and promote “free trade” in 
terms rightwing enough to make a res¬ 
urrected Keith Joseph sign up to the 
Liberal Democrats. We are back with the 
language of “there is no alternative” and 
“tough choices”. What Mr Laws means 
when he says that the Liberal Democrats 
must abandon any further attachment to 
“forms of soggy socialism” is not ex¬ 
actly clear, but you get his drift. His main 
idea, to abolish the NHS and replace it 
with a form of compulsory health insur¬ 
ance not unlike that which leaves millions 
of Americans to die not just in poverty 
but in pain gives you some notion. 

No wonder the rightwing press is sali¬ 
vating. The Economist welcomes the 
intellectual rigour of the Lib Dem pro¬ 
spective Thatcherites; The Times trum¬ 
pets that what the country needs is 
“plausible policies and not mushy plati¬ 
tudes”. These gentlemen are far-sighted. 
Barring some kind of seismic political 
events, they know that the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats are not going to fonn a government 
or even share in a coalition any time 


soon, but the ruling class could eventu¬ 
ally rejoice in the fact that all three par¬ 
ties will be falling over each other to 
prove their capitalist, anti-working class 
credentials. Before we laugh at such idi¬ 
ocy, we should perhaps recollect the 
extent to which this reflects the victoiy 
of (for want of a better word) Thatcher¬ 
ite ideology in this strange period of re¬ 
action though which we are living. 

The Orange book was due to be 
launched during the conference, but the 
leadership put a stop to that - surely a 
move to which the nasty rightwing, au¬ 
thoritarian shits who wrote it must have 
privately given some grudging ap¬ 
proval? The fact is that, for the tune be¬ 
ing at least, they are too ‘off message’. 
The official version of the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats ’ vision of the future is actually dia¬ 
metrically opposite. No room for “rigour” 
(intellectual or otherwise) when they set 
out their electoral stall with such good¬ 
ies as scrapping university tuition fees; 
increasing the state pension by £25 a 
week (for the over-75s, let it be noted - 
the Lib Dems obviously know some 
good actuaries); replacing the poll tax 
with a local income tax; free care for the 
elderly; scrapping prescription charges; 
free eye and dental check-ups; and so 
on. The list is far bigger. Die money is to 
come primarily from taxing those who 
earn £100,000 a year. 

Does any of this sound familiar? In 
parts it sounds remarkably like the be¬ 
ginnings of a return to the welfare state 
inaugurated by the post-war Labour 
government, something so Teftwing’ 
that the Labour Party stopped talking 
about it nearly a generation ago. Imag¬ 
ine what Neil Kinnock would have 
thought about the idea of free prescrip¬ 
tions. He was too busy trying to make 
himself electable by betraying the min¬ 
ers. 

Of course, this side ofthe Liberal Demo¬ 
crat Janus came in for the predictable 
vitriol of the Daily Mail, whose resident 
carpet chewer, Ms Melanie Phillips, led 
her article with the strange headline “A 
vicious backlash. A political vacuum. 
Step forward the shameless, opportun¬ 
istic Lib Dems” (September 20). It was 
an article worth reading because it pri¬ 
marily articulates not the obvious fact 
that the Liberal Democrats’ promises are 
undeliverable (which party in Britain ever 
actually delivered on its big promises?), 
but a more general sense of malaise 
about the whole political system. An 
interesting reflection, from the opposite 
side, of that feeling of betrayal and dis¬ 
trust which comes from the whole Iraq 
experience, and from a more profound 
recognition that the British body politic 
is in a cul de sac. 

We should not be downhearted. Far 
from it. We are still living through the 
painful consequences of the collapse of 
Stalinism and the lessons that have to 
be learned from it. Die left in general is 
disorientated and demoralised and the 
working class atomised more than in liv¬ 
ing memory. But all this is taking place 
against a background filled with contra¬ 
dictions in which globalised capitalism 
itself - economically and politically - has 
no strategy to deal with its impending 
crisis. That was why it was worth devot¬ 
ing a few minutes to the Liberal Demo¬ 
crats and thefr absurdities. 

Revolutionary patience is a concept 
that many find difficult to grasp, but it is 
not an oxymoron. Our task at this time, 
like that of many who went before us, is 
to fight hard in the struggles which con¬ 
front us but also to study day after day, 
and on that basis of theory and practice 
to begin the job of building a mass party 
of the working class • 

Patrick Presland 
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VIEW FROM THE US LEFT 

Martin Schreader, editor of Appeal to Reason, 
paper of the revolutionary Debs faction of the 
Socialist Party USA 


A constitution 
thing 


W hen Pat Buchanan took to 
the podium during the 1992 
Republican national con¬ 
vention to rally the troops to fight the 
‘ culture war’, he was not trying to win 
them to a new view, but rather was 
preaching to the battle-weary. The 
‘culture war’ - a euphemism for an all- 
sided attack on the rights of working 
and oppressed people - had in fact 
been going on since Ronald Reagan 
took office in 1981. 

It began with the so-called ‘welfare 
mother’, a stereotypical single Afri¬ 
can-American woman with two or 
more children living on public assist¬ 
ance. From there, it mushroomed to 
include anyone who was not part of 
the ‘Reagan revolution’ - ie, anyone 
who was not straight, white, male and 
either bourgeois or ‘middle class’. 

The ‘culture war’ laid the basis for 
the attacks on poor workers and the 
oppressed for years to come, through 
a process of demonising and dehu¬ 
manising them, in order to make it more 
publicly acceptable to strip these peo¬ 
ple of their basic dignity. Former presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton carried out the most 
well known, and most successful, line 
of attack, when he decided to “end 
welfare as we know it”. 

But economic austerity and deg¬ 
radation were not the only weapons 
at the disposal of the capitalists when 
they started the ‘war’. The demoni- 
sation and humiliation of working and 
oppressed people also worked very 
effectively on those they wanted to 
shove into the dark comers of soci¬ 
ety. Such has been the fate of lesbi¬ 
ans and gay men in this country. 

Since the beginning of the 1980s, 
the lesbian-gay community has 
come under increasingly bitter attack 
by the state and reactionary forces. 
This author can recall, for example, an 
incident in 1982 in the town where he 
grew up, when a mob of ‘concerned 
citizens’ burned a gay bar to the 
ground while the police stood by 
and watched. And there are few who 
do not know of the fate of Matthew 
Shepard in Wyoming. 

Nevertheless, the 1990s saw gays 
and lesbians gaining a measure of ac¬ 
ceptance in society ... up to a point. 
That point - recognition of same-sex 
couples as equal to heterosexuals 
(the ‘gay marriage’ debate) - has be¬ 
come a ‘wedge issue’ in this year’s 
election. 

However, it is a ‘wedge issue’ that 
is a little confusing. This is because, 
when you strip away all the rhetoric 
that the two main candidates, Bush 
and Kerry, feed their base constitu¬ 
encies, they hold more or less the 
same position: strident opposition to 
equality for gay couples and accept¬ 
ance of non-binding civil unions as 
an alternative. 

As with many of these kinds of ‘cul¬ 
ture war’ issues, religion and politics 
have blended together in a reaction¬ 
ary stew of backwardness and chau¬ 
vinist posturing. This was best 
expressed by Detroit mayor Kwame 
Kilpatrick, who stated his unwilling¬ 
ness to defend the rights of same-sex 
couples with the phrase, “It’s a Jesus 
thing”. 

Sorry, Mr Mayor, but you are 
wrong. It’s not a ‘Jesus thing’: it’s a 
constitution thing. 


Section 1 of the 14th amendment 
to the US constitution says in part: 
“All persons born or naturalised in 
the United States... are citizens of the 
United States and of the state wherein 
they reside .... No state shall... deny 
to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” 
This means that any person who is a 
citizen of the US has equal protection 
under the law to access state-pro¬ 
vided services. 

1 don’t know how marriage li¬ 
censes and certificates are handed 
out in Britain, but here in the US you 
get these legal documents from a 
state agency - usually a county clerk. 
In other words, all citizens have the 
right to receive this state seivice, re¬ 
gardless of whether their partner is of 
the same or opposite gender. 

However, because the reactionary 
‘culture warriors’ have been allowed 
to frame the debate in religious terms, 
and have played on the backward¬ 
ness and fears of the public, they 
have been able to convince a number 
of generally intelligent and rational 
people to oppose the basic demo¬ 
cratic rights contained in the 14th 
amendment - including many Afri¬ 
can-Americans, for whom it was origi¬ 
nally adopted. 

And civil unions? Are they not an 
acceptable alternative? No. In the 
view of both the Republican and 
Democratic parties, civil unions are 
not meant to have an equal standing 
with marriage, and states would have 
the right to reject recognition of these 
partnerships (in violation of both the 
amendment and the ‘full faith and 
credit’ clause). This is why there has 
been a push to amend the constitu¬ 
tion to restrict marriage to hetero¬ 
sexual couples. It would take such an 
action to nullify the rights of same- 
sex couples guaranteed to them. 

The adoption of this kind of legis¬ 
lation would only be the second time 
in US history that the constitution 
has had a restrictive amendment 
added. The first time was when fed¬ 
eral government prohibited the sale 
and distribution of alcohol. In its time, 
prohibition was also seen as a popu¬ 
lar move and “a Jesus thing”. The 
result, however, was the exponential 
growth of an underground economy 
and organised crime that preyed on 
the most vulnerable elements of so¬ 
ciety. 

Many gay and lesbian couples will 
go to the polls in November thinking 
that their vote for Kerry will bring them 
some measure of greater freedom. 
That ‘freedom’, however, will come at 
a price: denial of the right to be treated 
as equals in a nominally democratic 
society. 

But, as Sherlock Holmes might say, 
there is the mb. The United States is 
a bourgeois-democratic country, but 
there is no bourgeois-democratic 
wing that will defend the basic rights 
enshrined in the constitution. We 
saw that in 2000-01, when working 
people and middle-class democrats 
took to the streets to mount the only 
real challenge to the Bush-Cheney 
theft of the election, and the leaders 
of both the Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic parties denounced them. 

More on this last point in a future 
column • 


In safe hands? 

Having ensured total control over the organisation of this year’s 
European Social Forum, London mayor Ken Livingstone now 
wants to make sure that the most important ESF meetings will be 
in safe hands too: the list of British chairs proposed for the plenary 
sessions reads like a Who s who of Livingstone-sponsored 
organisations, reports Tina Becker 



Ken Livingstone: don’t mention RMT picket lines 


L ast week’s meeting of the pro¬ 
gramme group discussed which 
chairs “residing in Britain" should 
be put forward for the 27 plenary ses¬ 
sions to be held during the ESF, which 
takes place in London from October 15- 
17. These sessions are the only ones 
which are the property of the whole ESF 
- the majority of meetings (seminars and 
workshops) are organised by groups 
from across Europe themselves. Having 
pushed through an unimaginative list of 
rightwing speakers for these sessions 
against considerable opposition (see 
Weekly Worker September 16), the or¬ 
ganisations in control of the ESF have 
unsurprisingly not changed their un¬ 
democratic ways when it comes to the 
selection of chairs ( though, apparently, 
that is what they promised some disgrun¬ 
tled ESF activists). 

Chairs at plenary sessions do not sim¬ 
ply choose contributors from the floor - 
they have also been given a five-minute 
slot do a bit of intervening themselves. 
In fact, they are the most powerful peo¬ 
ple on the platform. No wonder then that 
we have seen fierce arguments when it 
comes to who should be chosen. The 
ruling clique of Socialist Action and the 
Socialist Workers Party once more put 
together a slate, which was - as usual - 
not circulated in advance. Heaven for¬ 
bid that anybody should actually look 
at it beforehand, let alone make sugges¬ 
tions for potentially better choices. 

Apparently, according to programme 
group chair Rahul Patel (S\VP), this list 
was “put together after broad consulta¬ 
tion with the different movements”. This 
process of “consultation” basically con¬ 
sists of SA- and SWP-sponsored or¬ 
ganisations phoning each other up and 
haggling over lists between themselves. 
Only the NGOs are actually able to put 
forward their own suggestions - because 
neither the SWP, Socialist Action nor the 
mayor have any foothold in them. 

The meeting did not actually come to 
any final decisions - on the insistence of 
Redmond O’Neill. Livingstone’s adviser 
on transport (and a leading member of 
Socialist Action) insisted right from the 
start of the meeting that the whole list 
should “only be discussed as a whole” 
and argued against going through it one 
by one. He also proposed (successfully) 
that a further meeting should be called 
for September 30 to discuss the list 
again. In the meantime, some more mys¬ 
terious “consultation” would be going 
on. 

The real reason for comrade O’Neill’s 
suggestion was quite obviously the 
make-up of the meeting: for some reason, 
the SWP only managed to bring a hand- 
fill of their members to the 50-strong 
gathering. Socialist Action and GLA- 
sponsored groups brought another 15 
or so - and the rest was made up of mem¬ 
bers of the ‘democratic opposition’ (ba¬ 
sically anybody who is not in the orbit 
of either SA or the SWP). The SWP’s 
Chris Nineham - always far more blatant 
than comrade O’Neill - suggested that 
“at the next meeting, we should come to 
decisions with indicative voting”. Un¬ 
doubtedly, he will be making sure that 
enough of his comrades show up on that 
occasion. 

Incidentally, as of the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 28, the September 30 meeting has 


still not been advertised on the ESF 
website or by mailshot: quite obviously, 
the “consultation” is only supposed to 
involve groups and individuals who are 
‘on message’. No doubt, the list of po¬ 
tential chairs that will be presented to this 
meeting will be pretty identical to the first 
one. 

The proposed list for the ‘Peace’ sec¬ 
tion is filled with friends of Ken Living¬ 
stone in and outside the Labour Party: 
Jeremy Corbyn MP, Alice Mahon MP, 
Bruce Kent from the Campaign for Nu¬ 
clear Disarmament and the SWP’s Chris 
Nineham. 

After having elected only general sec¬ 
retaries to speak in the plenary sessions, 
“the trade unions” have apparently 
again chosen exclusively high-ranking 
members of their own bureaucracy to 
become chairs: Diana Holland OBE 
(TGWU women's officer) sits on the 
Labour Party national executive, where 
she has played a rather unimpressive 
role. On crunch issues, she often 
chooses to abstain - like when it came to 
decide if George Galloway should be re¬ 
admitted into the Labour Party, for exam¬ 
ple. Gloria Mills MBE (Unison’s 
organiser for equality) was appointed by 
the then home secretary, Jack Straw, to 
serve on the Commission for Racial 
Equality and she also sits on the Labour 
Party national policy forum Lucy Kelly 
(deputy general secretary of Amicus) is 
the only suggested trade union chair 
without any awards from the queen. 

Jeremy Dewar from Workers Power 
suggested that the CPGB’s Lee Rock 


(London regional organiser of the civil 
services union, PCSU) should be con¬ 
sidered for chairing one session, “so that 
we have at least one rank and file union 
activist on the platform”. However, 
Rahul Patel refused to take this on board: 
“We have been told by the PCS that 
they do not want to be part of the ESF, 
as they are too busy preparing their forth¬ 
coming strike.” 

ESF 

diary 

European Social Forum 

October 14-17, London (Alexandra 
Palace and Bloomsbury) 

Every Thursday, 10am-coordinat¬ 
ing committee, City Hall, Greater 
London Authority, Queens Walk. 
Sunday October 17,9am - Assem¬ 
bly of the social movements, Alex¬ 
andra Palace, London. 

Sunday October 17, 1pm, Russell 
Square - ESF demonstration to Tra¬ 
falgar Square (rally, 3.30pm), with 
music from Asian Dub Foundation. 

Contact: ESF, c/o Natflie, 27 Britan¬ 
nia Street, London WC1X 9JP; +44 
20 7833 8440; ukesfoffice@gn.a- 
pc.org; www.fse-esf.org 
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As this was news to Lee Rock, he asked 
comrade Patel after the meeting who exactly 
in tire PCSU told him that. Unfortunately, com¬ 
rade Patel could not remember. Strangely, he 
also could not recall how he might have come 
by this infomration. Needless to say, comrade 
Rock will again be put forward as a chair at 
the next programme meeting - in the meantime 
he will be seeking official support from his un¬ 
ion. The SWP-SA had previously refused to 
allow the PCSU’s leftwing general secretary, 
Mark Serwotka, to be a speaker from an ESF 
platform (although he is one of dozens of 
speakers at the final demonstration) - and that 
despite the fact that the union is engaged in 
defending tens of thousands of jobs that are 
about to be wiped out by chancellor Gordon 
Brown. 

The ‘Anti-racist, black, Asian and minor¬ 
ity ethnic’ section has supposedly chosen 
almost exclusively people from organisations 
closely associated with Livingstone or SA: 
the National Assembly Against Racism, Jew¬ 
ish Council for Racial Equality, Society of 
Black Lawyers, Unite Against Fascism, etc. 
The most important plenary in this section is 
of course the one in which Livingstone him¬ 
self will be speaking. It is suggested that the 
plenary entitled ‘Stop fascism and the far 
right’ should be chaired by the SWP’s Wey- 
man Bennett. Weyman used to be the chair 
of the SWP’s Anti-Nazi-League (ANL), be¬ 
fore it closed down shop in favour of Unite 
Against Fascism. Fie is now co-secretary of 
UAF - Livingstone himself holds the position 
of chair. No doubt comrade Weyman will be 
asked to make sure no troublemakers get to 
speak - those who might criticise Living¬ 
stone’s controlling role in the ESF or his dis¬ 
gusting call for RMT tubeworkers to break 
their union’s strike. 

All in all, there are three straight members 
of Socialist Action on the list (Redmond 
O'Neill, Anne Kane and Milena Buyum), 
along with four from the SWP. Two members 
of the Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain are being put forward to speak in ple¬ 
nary sessions on ‘Political parties and the 
social movements’ (the only plenaries where 
the speakers are not yet finalised). While 
Andrew Murray is supposed to speak as a 
representative of the ‘social movements', his 
general secretary, Rob Griffiths, has been 
suggested on behalf of “the communist fam¬ 
ily" (and their comrade Kate Hudson has been 
confmned as a speaker in an anti-war plenary). 

Not bad for an organisation which has had 
so little input into the ESF process ... The 
important thing here is the quality, no doubt: 
over the years, the CPB has proven itself to 
be very loyal to Livingstone indeed. CND 
chair Kate Hudson has only recently changed 
her official membership from Socialist Action 
to CPB - though her links to her former com¬ 
rades are quite evidently still going strong. 

Needless to say, the CPGB has not been 
approached by the rest of the “family” to 
choose our representative for this particular 
plenary session. But, come on, who really 
wants to listen to the young cousin when they 
can have boring old uncle telling the same 
story over and over again instead? Anyway, 
it’s best to ignore that rude upstart who keeps 
wanting to talk about those embarrassing 
family secrets ... 

Whose demo is it? 

As in previous years, this year’s ESF is to end 
with a demonstration. However, ever since the 
SWP’s Chris Nineham announced that he 
would be fonning a ‘working group’ to pre¬ 
pare for it, he has not been able to report much 
to the various ESF committees (nothing apart 
from the route of the march, in fact). And now 
it turns out that this ESF demonstration has 
been miraculously changed into a demo 
“called by the Stop the War Coalition, Cam¬ 
paign against Nuclear Disarmament and the 
Muslim Association of Britain” (Stop the War 
website and leaflets). Neither the ESF website 
nor any of the ESF publicity material has even 
mentioned it. 

Not only that. The main theme agreed for 
the demo at the last ESF preparatory assem¬ 
bly in Brussels was “For another Europe in 
another world”, with additional, but lesser 
emphasis, on the war and the US elections. A 
wide range of representatives from Europe 
were very outspoken in their criticism of the 
SWP’s attempt to focus the demonstration 
mainly on the forthcoming US elections. “We 
are all against Bush - that is surely not the 
question,” said Annick Coupe from the French 



ESF, Paris 2003: demo had mass union backing and a European theme 


delegation, for example. “However, we can 
only really fight his neoliberal agenda if we 
take up all the struggles that are currently going 
on in Europe. This is where we live.” A re¬ 
mark that was greeted with loud and extended 
applause from about three quarters of the 
audience. 

Unfortunately, the Stop the War Coalition 
(run by the SWP) has not only decided to take 
the demo off the ESF’s hands - it has also 
changed the theme. The only leaflets and 
posters advertising the demo carry the huge 
slogans, ‘Time to go: Bush out! Troops out!’ 
Not even on the back of the leaflet has space 
been found to reproduce the ESF slogan 
agreed in Brussels. In short, there is not a 
word about Europe in any of the propaganda. 

Daily assemblies 

Leading comrades from across Europe have 
now taken up the call for daily meetings at the 
ESF to plan for the Assembly of Social Move¬ 
ments, which takes place on the last day of 
the ESF. The ASM is a way around the ridicu¬ 
lous rule that bans social forums from taking 
any actions or deciding on any statements, a 
rule imposed by the self-appointed elite run¬ 
ning the World Social Forum. 

On the international email list, comrades 
Sophie Zafari (for the French delegation) and 
Franco Russo (for the Italians) have in the last 
few days repeatedly insisted that these meet¬ 
ings should go ahead to ensure a more demo¬ 
cratic and inclusive set-up of the ASM. They 
have been backed up by a number of organi¬ 
sations from Britain and delegations from 
other countries. 

However, when CPGB comrades brought 
up this issue at a number of ESF meetings in 
London, both the SWP and Socialist Action 
were less than keen on it. Chris Nineham, for 
example, announced that there would be no 
need to reserve any rooms for such daily 
ASM meetings (see Weekly Worker Septem¬ 


ber 23). No wonder, really. Socialist Action's 
main interest in the ESF is to make sure it will 
be a tame and flilly controlled Livingstone 
jamboree. October 17 will not only be the last 
day of the ESF - no doubt it will also mark the 
end of SA’s involvement in this forum for 
European left unity. 

The story is a little more complicated with 
the SWP. It had hoped that by staging the 
ESF in London it could become another ‘big 
player’ in Europe, alongside Rifondazione 
Comunista, the Ligue Communiste Revolu- 
tionnaire, etc. Unfortunately, though, with 
only around 1,200 active members and next 
to no weight in the trade unions or local com¬ 
munities, the SWP does not really match up. 
Its cloned sects in the International Socialist 
Tendency have even less impact. 

However, the SWP’s biggest problem is not 
so much its reduced size. The reason why the 
comrades will not even come close to Rifon- 
dazione’s or even the LCR’s influence over 
the working class is their deep-rooted econo- 
mism and total dismissal of important politi¬ 
cal questions. In the undying words of Chris 
Nineham, to talk about Europe and its new 
constitution is “boring”. Questions of democ¬ 
racy and how we are ruled are seen as a diver¬ 
sion from the ‘real issues’: trade unions, the 
NHS, public services, etc (important as these 
are). The state, and how our mlers mle - ei¬ 
ther in individual countries or on the level of 
Europe - is a “non-issue”. 

Our comrades from across Europe, on the 
other hand, have made it very clear that their 
main interest in the ASM is precisely to launch 
a European-wide campaign against the EU 
constitution. However, it is the war or noth¬ 
ing for the SWP. Vital as it is to build up a 
movement against the occupation of Iraq, it 
is criminal to waste this opportunity to take 
steps towards closer left unity across the 
continent in opposition to the EU of the bank¬ 
ers • 


Fighting fund 

Head above water 


A disappointing week ends our Sep¬ 
tember fund with another small short¬ 
fall. No fewer than 8,534 visitors to our web¬ 
site read us online over the past seven 
days, but unfortunately not one of them 
left us a credit card donation. 

Snail mail contributors were also few and 
far between. So I am very grateful to com¬ 
rades TH (£20), GD (£10“) and PM (£5), 
whose gifts did at least take us up to £470 
- £30 shy of our £500 monthly target. 

This disappointment serves to illustrate 
the need for the increase in our cover price 
from next week: we have decided to raise 
it to £ 1. But subscribers will still get a pretty 
good deal: you pay £50 per year, includ¬ 


ing postage, after your current subscrip¬ 
tion runs out. And if you pay by standing 
order that figure is reduced to £40 (SO sub¬ 
scribers will shortly be sent a standing 
order form with a request to change the 
instructions to their bank). 

It will be some time before we see the 
full benefit of the increase from subscrib¬ 
ers, and we will certainly continue to rely 
on donations to keep our head above 
water. 

So let me appeal once again to our web 
readers in particular: show your apprecia¬ 
tion by making a contribution to our fight¬ 
ing ftind. 

Robbie Rix 


Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


What we 
fight for 

Our central aim is the organisation of communists, revolu¬ 
tionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically advanced 
workers into a Communist Party. Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on the left. 
In reality they are confessional sects. Members who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed Tine’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism. It is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘One state, one party’. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Communist Party 
oftheEU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. As a global system capital¬ 
ism can only be superseded globally. All forms of national¬ 
ist socialism are reactionary and anti-working class. 

b The capitalist class will never willingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. They 
will resist using every means at their disposal. Communists 
favour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be readied 
to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is gen¬ 
eral freedom and the real beginning of human history, 
a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 
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Left makes 
modest gains 
at Labour 
conference 



Blair under pressure 
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| lair has been under enormous 
^pressure this week. Not so much 
'from the Labour Party delegates, 
but from events themselves, as the situ¬ 
ation in Iraq continues to unravel. The 
daily bombings in Baghdad and the coa¬ 
lition’s loss of control have provoked 
something of a crisis. That has over¬ 
shadowed the conference. 

As I said in an interview with the me¬ 
dia, I thought that he gave the worst lead¬ 
er’s speech I have heard in 35 years of 
Labour Party membership. It was an 
outrage to state that he was wrong on 
the existence of weapons of mass de¬ 
struction, but still refuse to apologise for 
the war or commit to the withdrawal of 
troops. In other words, he concedes that 
the basis on which this country went to 
war was flawed, but that does not mat¬ 
ter to Blair: he is prepared to proudly jus¬ 
tify an illegal occupation. The most 


important thing is to get a reality check 
here and look beyond the narrow con¬ 
fines of this conference. 

On conference floor, composite 6, 
which called for a timetable for with¬ 
drawal from Iraq, was decisively de¬ 
feated. Incredibly, Jack Straw was initially 
so worried about the outcome that he 
collared an 18-year-old delegate from 
Walthamstow - a first-time delegate - and 
successfully pressured him into with¬ 
drawing his motion. This put the whole 
composite in jeopardy. This was fol¬ 
lowed by an attempt to stitch up a na¬ 
tional executive committee statement to 
win trade union support. The big story 
is the role of the big four unions who 
went against TUC policy and in most 
cases their own union’s policy to sup¬ 
port the government and oppose the call 
for a timetable for withdrawal. 

The mover of the composite for with¬ 
drawal was quite right to take it to a vote 
despite the views of some on the left that 
a vote should have been avoided when 
it became clear that the maj or unions were 
opposed. Yes, it is important not to lose 
votes on the conference floor, but it is 
even more important to hold our leader¬ 
ships to account. 

The conference saw leftwing victories 
on other issues - for instance, on direct 
investment in council housing and rail 
renationalisation. But if we look at the 


figures for the latter, we see the true pic¬ 
ture of the state of the party. Incredibly, 
the constituency parties actually voted 
against by 70% to 30%. However, the 
unions were almost unanimously in fa¬ 
vour, which forced it through. 

This underlines what I have been try¬ 
ing to emphasise for the last year or so 
in my Weekly Worker column. It is the 
unions that are the key battleground for 
the left at present; the constituency par¬ 
ties are currently in decline. There were 
fewer constituency delegates than ever 
before at this year’s conference. Those 
that came were predominantly support¬ 
ers of the government, although there 
are still forces on the left in the CLPs. For 
instance, it was constituency parties 
that forced Iraq onto the agenda at the 
beginning of the week. 

So I am not writing off the CLPs by 
any means, but it does underline just how 
weak they are at the moment - organisa¬ 
tionally and politically - and why I be¬ 
lieve the key struggle is not simply to 
‘reclaim’ what already exists, but to ac¬ 
tually rebuild the structures of our La¬ 
bour Party. Alongside that, the 
complementary struggle in the unions is 
to make their leaderships and delegates 
at various levels of the party genuinely 
accountable, so that they vote accord¬ 
ing to agreed union policy. 

We have seen the usual stitch-ups 


Tasks and means 


T here were no big surprises at this 
year’s Labour Party conference. 
Themes that were evident in the 
2003 conference continue to loom large 
this year. 

The spectre of Iraq still haunts Blair’s 
premiership, despite forlorn attempts to 
move on and focus on the domestic 
agenda. In the absence of any serious 
opposition to the Labour leadership - 
either from the useless Tories or the left 
of the party itself - the media again spent 
a great deal of the week speculating on 
the important rift between Blair and 
Brown. In the aftermath of the minimal 
concessions wrung from Labour at 
Warwick - and with the next general elec¬ 
tion looming - the leadership of the large 
unions were intent on not causing the 
Labour leadership too much trouble - just 
enough to make their presence felt. Af¬ 
ter all, they have now secured a positive 
reason to recommend a Labour vote to 
their rank and file next year. 

The key lesson to draw from the week 
is the scale of the task that faces the La¬ 
bour left. As Graham Bash points out, 
the constituency Labour Parties con¬ 
tinue to languish in a state of organisa¬ 
tional and political collapse. This means 
that for the time being the centre of op¬ 
position to the Blairites in the party is in 
the trade unions - in particular the big 
four of Amicus, TGWU, Unison and 
GMB. The Labour Representation Com¬ 
mittee has thus been marginalised by the 
decision of these powerful unions to 
pursue an independent line of ‘positive 
engagement’ with New Labour - the 
Warwick agreements being the minor, 
but tangible achievement of this tactic 


so far. 

Yet the leaderships of these unions 
operate without any sustained, organ¬ 
ised left pressure from the rank and file 
or any real democratic accountability. It 
is true that in a series of leadership con¬ 
tests over the past few years union mem¬ 
berships have expressed their alienation 
from New Labour by electing leftwing¬ 
ers. Yet the unions remain characterised 
by the lack of control from below and by 
an absence of real engagement by the 
membership. 

Thus, while the unions were able to 
muscle a resolution on rail renationalisa¬ 
tion through conference, it is unlikely that 
this will have much more than symbolic 
value. After all, left activists in the party 
complain that it is hard enough to get 
actual union delegates on bodies such 
as the NEC to vote for union policy, let 
alone anyone else. And, of course. La¬ 
bour’s top leadership traditionally ig¬ 
nores conference resolutions it does not 
approve of in any case. 

The severe political limitations of the 
trade union bureaucracy were high¬ 
lighted particularly vividly once again 
this year by the issue of Iraq. 

Last year, the RMT failed to get its 
emergency motion on Iraq debated in 
the face of opposition from other unions 
- notably Unison. This year, we had the 
unedifying sight of trade union leaders 
holed up with party apparatchiks at¬ 
tempting to scupper Thursday’s vote on 
a motion demanding troops out of Iraq. 
According to The Times, Dave Prentis of 
Unison, Tony Woodley of the TGWU 
and Derek Simpson of Amicus are 
“among union leaders ... who do not 



Blair and Brown: more speculation over rift 


want a clash with the government over 
Iraq after the deal negotiated this sum¬ 
mer on improving workers’ rights” (Sep¬ 
tember 26). 

While the revolutionary left contin¬ 
ues to thrash about in political confusion 
and sectarian impotence, the chances of 
positively influencing these develop¬ 
ments remain negligible. The left in La¬ 
bour has shown some stirrings of life 
again this year. This is something we 
should all welcome. What is urgently 
needed now on the revolutionary left - 
both inside and outside Labour - is a 
sober audit of our collective tasks and 
means. Given the political level of our 
movement today, it would be criminal to 
squander even small opportunities • 
Ian Mahoney 


and New Labour contempt for democ¬ 
racy, of course. I have already de¬ 
scribed Jack Straw’s outrageous 
behaviour, but just as remarkable was 
the case of the ‘Mole Valley One’. Read¬ 
ers will have seen the interruptions to 
Blair’s conference speech - the first from 
a solitary anti-war protester and the 
second from a pro-hunt group. Com¬ 
rades will probably not be aware of the 
protest of the delegate from this con¬ 
stituency who conducted his own si¬ 
lent protest during Blair’s awful 
conference speech. When everyone 
else was on their feet stomping and 
cheering, he remained in his seat and 
put up a small placard saying ‘No to 
war’. For this, he was excluded from the 
conference and his credentials were re¬ 
voked. Again, what an outrage! What 
contempt for the rights of the member¬ 
ship the Blairites exhibit. 

The conference fringe was generally 
very good, although overall the attend¬ 
ance has been low. That is simply a re¬ 
flection of the low level of constituency 
life - both in terms of the numbers of 
delegates here and their political level, 
it must be said. For instance, the Trib¬ 
une rally this year had less than 100 peo¬ 
ple in the audience - five or six years 
ago, there would be up to 700. 

However, this year’s highlight of the 
fringe was the Labour Against the War 
meeting on Sunday September 26. The 
room was packed, with an overspill meet¬ 
ing addressed by the speakers after they 
had finished their contributions to the 
main meeting. At the very least, there were 


250 people all told - an excellent turnout. 
The content of the meeting was tremen¬ 
dous. We had eyewitness accounts of 
what is happening on the ground in Iraq. 
We had a radio link with Paul Bigley, 
brother of the British hostage. Paul’s con¬ 
tribution was particularly moving - and 
very political at the same time. He un¬ 
equivocally condemned the Iraq war and 
put the blame squarely on the shoulders 
of the prime minister for putting his brother 
into this horrendous danger. 

Tony Benn put his finger on the key 
question, however. He pointed out that 
there is a movement out there in wider 
society; what we desperately need now 
is a Labour Party with which it can con¬ 
nect to give it viable political fonn. It is 
only through this type of reciprocal proc¬ 
ess that we can start to assume power. 
A movement without a real political ex¬ 
pression will ultimately dissipate; and 
without the input of a genuine movement 
in society, the task of rebuilding the La¬ 
bour Party is that much harder. 

The LAW meeting was wonderful 
and it will live long in the memories of 
the comrades who were there. A key task 
is to put the type of spirit, energy and 
anger that we saw in fringe meetings like 
that onto the conference floor itself. 
Unfortunately, that certainly did not hap¬ 
pen this year. 

Yes, the left has made a start in at least 
making itself visible once again. But, as 
1 have always emphasised, it is a long, 
hard job and we are right at the begin¬ 
ning of it • 
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